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New Meistersinger Production 
At Bayreuth Stirs Controversy 


By Everett HELM 


Bayreuth.—The novelty of this 
years Richard Wagner Festival in 
Bayreuth was the new mise-en-scéne 
of “Die Meistersinger” by Wieland 
Wagner. Never has there been such 
a “Meistersinger”, and I should not 
care to venture a guess as to what 
the composer would have said of it. 
One thing is certain: such radical de- 
partures from traditional staging of 
the Wagner operas have the effect of 
keeping the works of the Bayreuth 
master very much alive and in the 
public eye. 

From the sheerly musical stand- 
point the performance of “Meister- 
singer” was very close to perfection. 
It was a stroke of genius to engage 
André Cluytens as conductor. He 
possesses the musicianship and the 
technical equipment of a first-class 
conductor, and being a Frenchman 
he brought a certain lightness of touch 
to the performance that made it 
sparkle. 

“Meistersinger” can be a very pon- 
derous, heavy-footed affair when it 
is performed in what some conduc- 
tors apparently consider a “treu 
Teutscher” style; particularly the final 
scene can become unbearably pomp- 
ous. There was none of this in Mr. 
Cluytens’ conception of the work. 
Exaggeration in every form was ex- 
cluded but not at the price of super- 
ficiality. The music proceeded with 
verve and the more tender passages 
were allowed to flower. 

The singing left very little to be 
desired. The casting was spectacular: 
Gré Brouwenstijn, as Eva; Wolfgang 
Windgassen, as Walther von Stolzing; 
Hans Hotter, as Hans Sachs; Josef 
Greind|, as Pogner; Karl Schmitt- 
Walter, as Beckmesser; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, as Kothner; and 
Gerhard Stolze, as David. Mr. Hot- 
ter sang Sachs with consummate mu- 
sicianship, and his acting was thor- 
oughly convincing. He was neither 
the “great man” who knows every- 
thing better than the next, as is too 
often the case, nor was he a simple 
cobbler, but a combination of the two 
extremes and a thoroughly dignified 
human being. 

Karl Schmitt-Walter’s portrayal of 
Beckmesser was refreshingly free of 
cheap horseplay, and David’s part was 
free of the usual “hamming”. Miss 
Brouwenstijn and Mr. Windgassen 
made a dignified pair of lovers and 
sang superbly. The chorus, which had 
been rehearsed to perfection, and the 
orchestra, composed of outstanding 
players recruited from many opera 





Judson Leaves 
Philharmonic Post | 


As this issue goes to press, 
announcement was made of 
the resignation of Arthur Jud- 
| son as co-manager of the New 
| York Philharmonic-Symphony | 
and executive-secretary and a 
director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony Society. 
Now 75, Mr. Judson has served | 
| with the orchestra for 34 years. | 
The board of directors an- 
| nounced “with regret” its “re- 





luctant” acceptance of Mr. 

Judson’s resignation. Bruno | 

Zirato, co-manager of the Phil- | 
| harmonic since 1947, remains 
with the society. 
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houses in Germany, were extraor- 
dinary. 

Wieland Wagner’s mise-en-scéne 
was the subject of heated controversy. 
The opening scene was nothing less 
than the work of genius. As the cur- 
tain parted, the entire chorus was re- 
vealed facing the audience—as if the 
apse of the church were in the au- 
ditorium. Walther and Eva stood at 
opposite sides of the stage. The décors 
might be called “insinuated Gothic”. 
There was no attempt here to recon- 
struct a Gothic church, but the sparse 
decorations were in this style. 

The stage set of the second act 
came as a shock after this. Here 
Wieland Wagner employed his be- 
loved disk, which covered most of 
the stage. Stage left was a “bush” in 
the form of a stylized ball of flowers. 
Over the other side of the stage hung 
a much larger, equally stylized ball 
of flowers, suspended in mid-air. The 
only other stage properties were two 
small benches, right and left respec- 
tively, where usually the facades of 
Sachs’s and Pogner’s houses are to be 
seen. 


Nonexistent Lady and Window 


Beckmesser sang his serenade to a 
nonexistent lady in a nonexistent win- 
dow. The only concession to realism 
was a small workbench and a hammer 
that were brought out for Sachs. Af- 
ter the first unpleasant shock cre- 
ated by this scenery, one found a 
certain poetry in it, and the expert- 
ness of the stage direction made for 
an enchanting second act until the 
Night Watchman appeared. From this 
point on things went from bad to 
worse. The watchman was a “ghoul- 
ish” figure who was got up and acted 
like the black death. 

The climax of curious staging, how- 
ever, came in the riot scene. Wieland 
Wagner’s Achilles’ heel is the move- 
ment of masses. He seems to be at a 
loss what to do and generally resorts 
to modified military formations. In 
this instance the riot was anything but 
the usual higgledy-piggledy of the 
Nuremburg citizens but consisted of 
a series of forward and backward 
movements of uniformly dressed for- 
mations. No doubt this was all very 
abstract and symbolic. It was also 
quite ridiculous. 

In the first scene of the third act 
(interior of Sachs’s house) we were 
again in the realm of “insinuated 
Gothic”. Imagine our surprise when 
the parting of the curtain introduc- 
ing the second and final scene re- 
vealed a cross section of a bull ring. 
It must be stated here, for the sake 
of completeness, that some circles 
saw in this scene the representation of 
a high-class circus. But what had the 
décors to do with “Meistersinger’? 
The chorus was dressed uniformly in 
yellow, the Meistersinger did not 
march in to their usual music but 
appeared in a body when this was 
finished. During the march itself the 
apprentices, who had not danced 
during their own dance music, set up 
the stage for the final contest. There 
were no flags. 

Certain aspects of this highly un- 
orthodox staging have their virtues, 
particularly those that tend to de- 
flate the overblown pompousness that 
often makes this scene ridiculous. And 
the deflation of the musical pompous- 

(Continued on page 5) 





Photos by Festspiele Bayreuth-Lauterwasser 
Above: The final scene of “Die Meistersinger” at the 1956 Bayreuth 
Festival, which illustrates the radical staging of the opera by Wieland 
Wagner. What should be a meadow near Pegnitz has been turned into a 
“bull ring”. Below: Somewhat more successful is the opening scene in 
St. Katharine’s Church. The décor is described by Everett Helm in the 
adjoining columns as “insinuated Gothic”. Eva (Gré Brouwenstijn) and 
Walther (Wolfgang Windgassen) are at opposite sides of the stage, gazing 
fondly at each other across the congregation 
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A Beloved Master at 80 


N Sept. 15, 1956 Bruno Walter will cele- 
Q brate his 80th birthday. Fortunately, he is 

still so active as a conductor that most of 
his admirers will refuse to believe that so hale 
and hearty a spirit could have reached the age 
of four-score so soon and so imperceptibly. But 
mere youthful energy is not the explanation of 
Mr. Walter’s resilience of mind and body. He 
is not only a whole-souled artist but a radiant and 
dedicated spirit. Very few musicians of his time 
have been so universally beloved and admired. 
Like Fritz Kreisler, Mr. Walter is celebrated for 
the kind things he has said and done, not bitter, 
ruthless things. He has never been afraid to pro- 
claim his reverence for his art and he has never 
failed to win the affection of the musicians who 
worked under him. 

It is fashionable in some circles to proclaim 
that gentleness, humor, and humanity have no 
place on the podium. The conductor must be a 
tyrant, a merciless driver, an inhuman super-ego, 
it is argued by these casuists. But Mr. Walter is 
the supreme example of the great conductor who 
is precisely the opposite of this ideal. He may 
not always have achieved whiplash perfection and 


drive, but the inspired felicity, the natural beauty 
and finish of his interpretations have been more 
appealing to many of us than the feverish virtu- 
osity of other masters. And frequently he has 
attained to the same impeccable quality through 
kindness and patience, instead of harshness and 
contempt. 


OTHING could surpass a performance of 
Mahler under Walter. More than any other 
conductor of our time, he has made these sym- 
phonies live for us as Mahler himself conceived 
them, for Walter had the friendship and encour- 
agement of the great conductor and composer dur- 
ing the years when he was the most impression- 
able. But the same warmth, the same spontaneity, 
the same dedication have inspired his other inter- 
pretations. Orchestras have always played for him 
with a sense of personal pleasure. Who has not 
seen the concert master at a Walter concert jump 
up at the end of the program to shake hands and 
to express the affection of the other men in the 
orchestra in a wholly spontaneous gesture? Love 
more than power has been the guiding force in 
this illustrious career. 


A Great Lady of Music 


O one who ever met Marian MacDowell 
N could ever forget her warmth, her charm- 

ing sense of humor, her modesty, and her 
dedicated spirit. Though she lived to the legendary 
age of 98, she never grew old in heart and mind. 
At the celebrations in honor of her 95th birthday, 
in 1952, at the MacDowell Colony in Peterbor- 
ough, N.H., she received all of the praise and 
affection showered on her with a twinkling humor 
and alertness that amazed and touched all be- 
holders. Here was a woman, it was obvious, who 
was proof against time. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s temperament and _intelli- 
gence endowed her with extraordinary strength, 
but it was her life of service to others, of con- 
cern with creative people of all kinds, which was 
probably most important in keeping her so young 
and so wholly alive. She began as an artist, and 
was a piano pupil of Edward MacDowell in Ger- 
many before she was married to him in 1884. 
Through all of the years of their married life, 
until MacDowell died in 1908, she devoted her- 
self to his career, sacrificing her own ambitions 
as a pianist for the more important goal of en- 
couraging him in his composition. 

Almost 50 years ago, shortly after the tragic 
loss of her husband, Mrs. MacDowell estab- 
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Mildred Miller, distinguished American mezzo-soprano, made her dtbut 
with the Metropolitan Opera in 1951, and has been featured on four of 
the company’s opening nights. Despite her youth, she has also sung lead- 
ing roles with such European companies as the Munich and Stuttgart 
operas and with the Glyndebourne Opera at the Edinburgh Festival. She 
has also appeared in leading roles at Colorado’s Central City Opera Fes- 
tival, with the Tanglewood Opera Theater, the New England Opera 
Theater, the Pittsburgh Civic Opera, and the Fort Worth Opera, among 
others. Her operatic repertory is wide, including such roles as Carmen, 
and Cherubino in “The Marriage of 


Dorabella in “Cosi fan tutte”, 
Figaro”. 


Miss Miller’s opera schedule is supplemented yearly by a nation-wide 


lished the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
which was to be a memorial not only to her hus- 
band, but, in the course of time, to her. For al- 
though she would have been the first to disclaim 
any credit or honor, artists and music-lovers 
everywhere who know what she did and what 
she suffered to keep the colony going will associ- 
ate her with her husband in their thoughts from 
now on. 


RS. MacDowell toured the country count- 
less times, giving piano recitals, speaking, 
furthering the work of the colony in every way 
in which she could. Others might falter or grow 
discouraged; she never even considered defeat. 
After the hurricane that destroyed much of the 
Peterborough property, she set out on a new 
series of appearances, at an age when most people 
are creaking in rocking chairs or their contem- 
porary equivalent. Some of America’s most popu- 
lar books and plays and music have been created 
at Peterborough. And it was not merely the ideal 
living conditions there which made it possible, 
but the generosity, the concern, the interest of 
Mrs. MacDowell. Like Emily Dickinson, she 
used to say “I’m nobody”, but she was a very 
great lady indeed. 





recital tour, appearances as soloist with leading symphony orchestras and, 


for the past two summers, as soloist at Hollywood Bowl. She makes fre- 
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quent guest appearances on network radio and TV programs, including 


“The Voice of Firestone” and “The Telephone Hour” 
be heard in the official Metropolitan Opera recordings of “Cavalleria 


. Miss Miller may 
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Rusticana” on Columbia Masterworks, and “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Fledermaus” for the Metropolitan Opera Record Club. (Photograph 


by Alexander Bender, New York, N.Y.) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
ness inherent in the score was also 
highly commendable. There is no 
denying, however, that the stage set 
was disturbing and most unfortunate. 
Wieland Wagner’s staging of “Meis- 
tersinger” thus falls into two antitheti- 
cal parts: scenes one and three in 


rectangular “insinuated Gothic” and 
scenes two and four in the Bayreuth 
“timeless” technique based on _ the 
disk. This stylistic opposition detracts 
from the total effectiveness. Neverthe- 
less, for those who want to hear Wag- 
ner in the best possible performance, 
there is no place like Bayreuth. 


Glyndebourne Mozart Festival 
Falls Below Highest Standard 


Glyndebourne.—On balance 1956 
at Glyndebourne will not go down as 
a vintage year. There has been too 
much that was good second rate, and 
not enough of festival standard. With 
most of the seats at three guineas, 
high by present-day standards in this 
country, hand-picked casts are really 
to be expected, and yet with every 
operatic center, large and small, in 
Europe falling over themselves to se- 
cure the “best” Mozart singers for 
their own particular festival, there 
have just not been enough really first- 
class Mozarteans to go around. 

A satisfactory “Don Giovanni” is 
a rarity, and once again we had rather 
less than that at Glyndebourne. The 
post-war Glyndebourne Dons may 
make an impressive list of singers, 
but they don’t add up to an impres- 
sive list of Dons: Paolo Silveri, Mario 
Petri, James Pease, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, and now this year the Finnish 
bass, Kim Borg. One wonders just 
why Glyndebourne has not heard 
Cesare Siepi, George London, or 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. 

Kim Borg is a heavy dramatic bass, 
whose fine musicianship was already 
well known from his recorded per- 
formances in “Boris”, “Die Zauber- 
fléte”, and other works. But his heavy 
voice, lack of vocal color, and thick 
Italian pronunciation hardly entitled 
him to a place in the gallery of fam- 
ous Dons. His Leporello, the Welsh 
Geraint Evans (Covent Garden’s ex- 
cellent Figaro), displayed a far more 
engaging personality than his master, 
and sang with charm and verve. 
Richard Lewis repeated his stylish 
Ottavio and succeeded in turning him 
into a positive personality. 


Jurinac’s Donna Anna 


Sena Jurinac, whose Elvira in the 
past achieved a perfection rare in 
present-day performances, assumed 
the role of Anna, for the second suc- 
cessive season. In all truth the part is 
too heavy for her, beautifully though 
she may sing “Non mi dir”; and for 
the first time one was aware of a 
certain amount of hardness creeping 
into that heavenly voice. 

The new Elvira, Elisabeth Linder- 
meier, from Munich, was pretty 
frightful. She has an uneven voice, 
warm in the middle and harsh and 
strident at the top. Elsie Morison sang 
Zerlina with charm and style, but 
she was far too Anglo-Saxon in her 
approach, and was far too nice a girl 
ever to have fallen for the Don’s 
tricks! 

The orchestral playing, under John 
Pritchard, was good without being 
outstanding. Peter Ebert’s production 
was handicapped by the John Piper 
sets, which do not seem to improve 
On acquaintance. He has designed a 
new Act I finale, which looks so arti- 
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ficial, like a stage-set for a model 
theater, that even Glyndebourne’s 
usually excellent lighting could do 
little with it. 

The new “Die Zauberfléte” was 
another odd evening in many respects. 
In the first place, Oliver Messel, 
whose Covent Garden sets have this 
year been scrapped in favor of the 
new Piper investiture, was invited to 
design the new Glyndebourne pro- 
duction (four of this year’s six operas 
were Messel efforts); then in the cast 
there was only one German-speaking 
artist, and he was a Swiss; the Ger- 
man of most of the rest was poor. 
Finally, the conductor, Vittorio Gui, 
indulged in all sorts of odd tempos, 
fast in the first act, slow in the sec- 
ond; and he favored ritardandi at the 
ends of arias in a manner that was 
most disturbing. 


Geraint Evans Outstanding 


The best singing of the evening 
came from Geraint Evans, whose 
Papageno has already been much ad- 
mired at Covent Garden. Dressed in 
an almost exact replica of the Shika- 
neder costume, he sang and acted 
everyone else off the stage. 

The Pamina was the Spanish so- 
prano Pilar Lorengar, whose Violetta 
last November at Covent Garden had 
been so disappointing. Ravishingly 
beautiful to look at, and blessed with 
a heaven-sent voice, she was so super- 
ficial in what she did and displayed 
so little emotion that her performance 
added up to very little. She sang with 
a beautiful tone—the style was not, 
however, Mozartean! Mattiwilda 
Dobbs was too warm and sweet to 
make her a satisfactory Queen of the 
Night. The smaller Glyndebourne 
auditorium suited her voice better 
than the vast reaches of Covent Gar- 
den as far as this particular role is 
concerned; and she sang with a sure 
attack and precision. 

Ernst Haefliger was a musicianly 
and stylistic Tamino; but his voice 
was not in itself one of great beauty, 
and he was hardly a romantic figure. 
Frederick Guthrie, replacing at short 
notice Drago Bernadic as Sarastro, 
displayed a huge cavernous voice— 
he is also a huge man standing well 
over six foot—and a fine stage pres- 
ence. His performance was good, but 
not distinguished. Thomas Hemsley 
was an adequate Speaker, and Kevin 
Miller a spritely Monostatos. 

Mr. Ebert’s production was Ger- 
man traditional; Mr. Messel’s sets 
were a mixed bag ranging from his 
usual hanging drapes, through pyra- 
mids, to what looked like a ruined 
temple; and they cluttered up the 
stage too much. 

The final offering of the festival 
was “Cosi fan tutte”. This has always 
been Glyndebourne’s “bonne bouche”, 


and with the “Entfiihrung” 
most enjoyable 
summer. 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella were de- 
liciously sung and acted by Miss 
Jurinac and Nan Merriman. The Jugo- 
slav soprano’s interpretation of this 
role has long been admired in Eng- 
land and once again she did not let 
us down. Miss Merriman’s Dorabella 
was an excellent foil to her sister; her 
beautiful warm voice, and personality 
seemed just right. Elena Rizzieri was 
a nice baggage of a Despina, and she 
too had a marked individual success. 
The three men were two-thirds 


was the 
production of the 





familiar: Richard Lewis in excellent 
voice and humor repeated his Fer- 
rando, which San Francisco will be 
hearing this fall; Sesto Bruscantini 
was likewise in good form as Gugliel- 
mo. The new Alfonso, a Hungarian 
bass, Ivan Sardi, was rather disap- 
pointing. He displayed a good voice, 
but did not point his words. 

The, orchestral playing, under Mr. 
Gui, was for the most part excellent, 
and the ensemble was the best of the 
season. Rolf Gerard’s delightful sets 
are still as apposite as they were when 
first disclosed in 1948 at Edinburgh. 

—Harold Rosenthal 





Tony Armstrong-Jones 
The final tableau in the new Glyndebourne production of “The Magic 
Flute”. In the center are Ernst Hafliger, as Tamino; Frederick Guthrie, as 
Sarastro; and Pilar Lorengar, as Pamina 


Nabucco Becomes Exciting 
Spectacle in Verona Arena 


Verona.—In open-air theaters the 
world over, one of the main concerns 
of both the theater direction and the 
public is whether or not the weather 
will be good. This was certainly the 
case on Thursday, July 19, at 8:30 
p.m., when a thunderstorm broke and 
rain poured down in torrents over 
Verona where the 34th opera season 
in the open Arena was due to start 
half an hour later with Verdi's 
“Nabucco”. 


Rain Lets Up in Time 


Over 15,000 people had purchased 
tickets, and judging by the agitation 
in the beautiful Piazza Bra surround- 
ing the Arena, rain or no rain they 
were determined to have their money’s 
worth. Fortunately, nobody was dis- 
appointed. At 9:05 the loud-speakers 
announced that the performance 
would take place since the rain had 
suddenly stopped except for a few 
occasional drops. 

“Nabucco” is an opera that is 
usually considered as being rather 
dull and is therefore excluded from 
the standard theater repertory. How- 
ever, as given in the massive Arena, 
it proved to be one of the most ex- 
citing spectacles that I have ever seen 
due not only to the attractive setting 


and expert staging but also to an out- 
standing cast and the conducting of 
Francesco Molinari Pradelli. 

The public’s enthusiasm for the 
conductor and the 180-piece orches- 
tra reached its climax after the famous 
patriotic chorus “Va pensiero”, which 
was encored amidst cries of “Viva la 
patria e I'Italia”. The large local 
chorus was excellently prepared by 
Giulio Bertola. 

The staging was the work of Her- 
bert Graf, who again demonstrated 
his immense skill in handling large 
productions where overall visual ef- 
fect is more important than individual 
brilliance. This was particularly not- 
able in the finale of Act I, when the 
troops of Nabucco set fire to the 
temple of Solomon. Then the whole 
stage appeared to burst into flames. 

Nabucodonosor was_ impressively 
done by GianGiacomo Guelfi, whose 
large and resonant voice soared over 
the orchestra even in the fortissimo 
(and there were many) moments. Mr. 
Guelfi’s vocal technique and acting 
seemed improved beyond recognition 
since the last year. Anita Cerquetti 
showed that she probably possesses 
one of the most beautiful voices in 
Italy at this moment, and her per- 
formance of Abigaille was memor- 











able for its technical 
dramatic impact. 

Mirto Picchi was a commendable 
Ismaele. Ivor Vinco, a new young 
bass on. the Italian scene, demon- 
‘strated admirable vocal qualities as 
Zaccarias, the high priest of the 
Hebrews. In supporting roles Poalo 
Montarsolo, Lucia Danieli, Mariano 
Caruso, and Margherita Benetti con- 
tributed to the success of the perform- 
ance. The ballets were danced by the 
company of La Scala to the chore- 
ography of Luciana Novaro. The sets 
were by Cesare Mario Cristini. 

Even though “The Barber of Se- 
ville” is far from being a suitable 
opera for the Arena, the performances 
of this work attracted quite a large 
public. The cast included Cesare Val- 
letti, as the Count; Renato Capecchi, 
as Don Bartolo; Ettore Bastianini, as 
the Barber; Virginia Zeani, as Ro- 
sina; Paolo Montarsolo, as Don Ba- 
silio; and Aurora Cattelani, as Berta. 
Molinari Pradelli conducted, Mr. 
Christini designed the sets and cos- 
tomes, and Carlo Maestrini staged 
the production. 


facility and 


“Gioconda” Disappointing 


The major attraction of this season 
was “La Gioconda”, which was con- 
ducted adequately by Antonino Vot- 
to. The production was rather dis- 
appointing in spite of the excellent 
scenic possibilities. The crowd scenes 
were too static and the lighting dark 
throughout. The production, original- 
iy staged some four years ago by Mr. 
Graf, appeared to have been revived 
without sufficient rehearsal for the 
actors and the orchestra. 

Caterina Mancini was vocally an 
excellent Gioconda in spite of a few 
rather tight and forced high notes, 
but her appearance did not suit the 
role. 


Barbieri as Laura 


Fedora Barbieri had some outstand- 
ing moments as Laura. Much of the 
success of the performance was due 
to Aldo Protti’s Barnaba, a part he 
sang and acted with ease and effect. 
Giuseppe Campora, as Enzo, was a 
disappointment vocally, and at times 
he was almost inaudible. Giulio Neri 
was a dignified Alvise, and Lucia 
Danieli was a moving Cieca. The high 
point of the evening was the “Dance 
of the Hours”, splendidly performed 
by La Scala corps de ballet led by 
Luciana Novaro. —Peter Dragadze 


é 
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The burning of the temple in Act I of Verdi’s “Nabucco”, as staged by Herbert Graf in the Verona Arena 


Musical Avant Garde Gathers 
In Darmstadt for Tenth Year 


Darmstadt, July 23.—From year to 
year the number of participants 
(mostly young) in the Darmstadt Va- 
cation Courses for New Music has 
grown larger. With 200 enrolled mem- 
bers and uncounted visitors, this 
undertaking, which has grown world- 
famous, can now celebrate its tenth 
year of activity. 

Here in Darmstadt, where Isadora 
Duncan used to teach, where the 
Adventists have been preparing for 
the approaching end of the world for 
many years, the avant garde of the 
musical world has its summer head- 
quarters. A constant element in the 
extremely variable music heard here 
has been the desire for new sonori- 
ties, new treatments of intervals and 
rhythms, and, it might be added, 
tabus. New music is an _ exclusive 
undertaking; it works according to 
laws that are palpably international 
and characteristic of distinct groups 
of composers, yet which reveal a high 
degree of subjectivity. 


Webern New Idol 

The folkloristic and neo-archaic 
forms of modern music, as we find 
them in Bartok, Stravinsky, and 
Hindemith, who dominated the Darm- 
stadt courses as late as 1947, are to- 
day of minor interest, if not entirely 
rejected. The radicalism of exclusion 
is as satisfying to young composers as 
that of glorification. Schénberg has 
been challenged, and is held by the 
extremists to be only a forerunner. 
Anton von Webern is the chosen idol 
of the moment. No modern com- 
poser (with the possible exception of 
Olivier Messiaen) has created such a 
school of followers. Everything that 
has developed in Darmstadt, in the 
way of the “a-thematic” and of simi- 
lar ideas leads back to late Webern. 

A musical style has arisen which 
is both indisputable and hotly dis- 
cussed. Have composers been able to 
muster the inspiration and technical 
ability to keep pace with it? In the 
case of Pierre Boulez, whose “Mar- 
teau sans maitre” made a strong im- 
pression when students performed it 
under Maurits Frank, the answer is: 
“Yes”. Boulez’s style, be it noted, has 


been enriched through exotic and 
impressionistic elements. 

Three Italians have also revealed 
invention and ability: Luigi Nono, 
with his geometrical and imaginative 
“Canti per tredecimi”, which uses the 
brasses somewhat brutally; Luciano 
Berio, with his wildly dramatic 
“Nones”; and Bruno Maderna, with 
his lyric String Quartet, which is 
integrated through the use of pauses 
between sections. All of these works, 
as also Hans Werner Henze’s “Con- 
certo per il Marigny”, had been heard 
before, although the Italian composi- 
tions were performed for the first 
time in Germany. 


Premiere of Goehr’s Fantasia 


The series of world premieres was 
opened by Alexander Goehr’s Fan- 
tasia, Op. 4, for orchestra, a clearly 
constructed, albeit rather monotonous, 
work. Otto Matzerath, who conducted 
the Symphony of the Hessian Radio, 
showed as faulty an intellectual com- 
prehension of this composition as of 
Krenek’s “Cantata for Wartime” (an 
effective if somewhat superficial set- 
ting of Melville poems), and of the 
Violin Concerto of Schénberg, in 
which the authoritative soloist was 
Rudolf Kolisch. 

How completely the fate~of a world 
premiere is dependent upon the qual- 
ity of the interpretation was revealed 
in the performance of Giselher 
Klebe’s dramatic scene, “Raskolni- 
koff’s Dream”. With Annelies Kupper 
as singer, Paul Blécher as solo clari- 
nettist, and with Nino Sanzogno at 
the helm of the Cologne Radio Sym- 
phony, this premiere became a tri- 
umph. Klebe has treated this Kafka- 
like tortured dream with true theatri- 
cal instinct in the form of a great 
arioso, stylistically translating the 
manner of Strauss’s “Elektra” into 
the musical language of today. It is 
painted in superb alfresco style and 
is the work of a mature musician, 
predestined for the stage. Occasional 
excesses of scoring can easily be re- 
touched. The magnificent concert at 
which this work was heard opened 
with Debussy’s “Jeux” and closed with 


Alban Berg’s “Lulu” Suite, both in 
completely convincing perform ances, 
At a matinee concert Webern's 
Bagatelles for String Quartet (expert- 
ly played by the Parrennin Quartet) 
preceded the world premiere of Bou- 
lez’s Sonatina for Flute and Piano, 
The Boulez title might well be ironic, 
for the Sonatina is of the utmost tech- 
nical difficulty and is a broad sonata 
design in four parts, to boot. The 
flute, as soloist, dominates the work: 
the piano acts as accompanist for the 
flute’s ecstatic and feverish melodic 
curves of fortissimo and pianissimo 
in the highest and lowest registers, 
with flutter-tongue passages and leaps 
of the ninth. The performance by the 
Roman flutist Severino Gazelloni and 
the New York pianist David Tudor 
was dazzling, a sovereign achieve- 
ment. After so bold a style, Schén- 
berg’s Wind Quintet, admirably 
played by the Cologne Radio Ep. 
semble, seemed classically sedate. 


Youngest Generation Represented 


Of music by the youngest genera- 
tion of composers, there was a tidy 
Piano Sonatina by Lucien Ferrari 
(born in 1929), in the style of Webern: 
the “Frekvenser” of Bo Nilsson (b. 
1937), an original mixture of tone- 
row elements with a “jam session”, 
that was technically challenging; three 
elegantly organized Bagatelles for 
Five Instruments by Jacques Calonne 
(b. 1930); four uneven “Orchestra 
Pieces” by Richard Rodney Bennett 
(b. 1936), of which the penultimate 
one was wholly convincing; a master- 
ly Duo for Viola and Cello by Rich- 
ard Hoffman (b. 1925); a neatly de- 
veloped Quartet by Hans Ulrich En- 
gelmann; and a distinctive, stylis- 
tically insecure yet notably inventive 
Quartet by Reinhold Finkbeiner. 
Other pieces, such as those by Richard 
Maxfield and Bengt Hambraeus, did 
not rise above the level of sketches. 

An evening in the Orangerie was 
devoted to masterworks of modern 
chamber music. The deepest impres- 
sion was made by Webern’s Four 
Pieces for Violin and Piano, Op. 7, 
consummately interpreted by Rudolf 
Kolisch and Helmut Roloff. The 
greatest success was enjoyed by the 
Bartok Fourth String Quartet, superb- 
ly played by the Parrennin Quartet. 
Ludwig Hoelscher, cellist, Mr. Roloff, 
Mr. Gazzelloni, Mr. Tudor, Ilona 
Steingruber, soprano, and Mr. Frank 
all contributed their brilliant artistic 
talents in performances of Messaien’s 
“Blackbird”, Stravinsky’s Piano So- 
nata, Debussy’s Cello Sonata, and 
Ravel’s “Chansons Madécasses”. 

Practice and theory work together 
at Darmstadt, encouraging and also 
challenging each other. On the Ma- 
rienhdhe, one lives in perpetual an- 
ticipation of the next experience which 
a laboratory performance, a concert, 
a lecture, or a tape may bring. The 
schedule of classes makes difficult 
choices necessary. One must decide 
between a visit to David Tudor’s 
piano class, in which new kinds of 
touch and the technique of the “pre- 
pared piano” are being studied, and a 
visit to Rudolf Kolisch’s chamber- 
music seminar, in which the most 
basic elements of musical perform- 
ance are being analyzed. Josef Rufer’s 
popular course in thematic construc- 
tion in Schénberg’s music conflicts 
with Alois Haba’s lectures. (Since 
Prague is something new for me and 
Berlin is a familiar story, I went to 
Haba’s class). 

I was especially impressed by the 
searching analysis of Anton von 
Webern’s Second Cantata made by 
Pierre Boulez, and by Ernst Krenek’s 
conference with young composers, 
whose scores he discussed tactfully. 
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There is no uniformity of style at 
Darmstadt. Groups and sects oppose 
each other, sometimes bitterly, and 
some of them have attempted to dom- 
jnate the courses exclusively. The 
fact that the post-Webern style and 
electronic music dominate the pro- 
grams today is simply a reflection of 
the world situation. The most gifted 
young composers are turning in that 
direction. Pieces such as the Piano 
Duo Sonata by Rudolf Kelterborn 
(with its persistent ostinato) and Alex- 
ander Meyer von Bremen’s Two Piano 
Suite, with their cultivation of the 
fortissimo, competed with Zimmer- 
mann’s “Perspectives”. In the case of 
Hans Ulrich Engelmann and Reinhold 
Finkbeiner, also, the tendency of their 
music, its exploration of the world of 
non-tonal sonorities, is more signifi- 
cant than any new ideas as such to be 
found in it. Marc Wilkinson’s “Chants 
dédiés” (after Paul Valéry) revealed 
definite attempts to establish a true 
vocal idiom, but the performance was 
so poor that they did not come off 
convincingly. It is important to allow 
students to perform new music, but 
it is also dangerous, if they are tech- 
nically unprepared to do it justice. 


Krenek and Stockhausen Works 


Herbert Eimert repeated part of 
the program he had conducted at 
Cologne on May 30, with special at- 
tention centering on Krenek’s “Spir- 
itus intelligentiae, sanctus” and Stock- 
hausen’s “Gesang der Jiinglinge”, a 
synthesis of song and electronic sonor- 
ities. This program was hotly de- 
bated in Darmstadt. 

Heiss offered electronic samples 
from his own workshop, which were 
stigmatized by Stockhausen as medi- 
ocre. Maderna played music by Lu- 
ciano Berio and by himself, written 
in the new Milan electronic studio, to 
universal acclaim. Haba and Wolpe 
asked questions which were specific- 
ally answered by Stockhausen and 
Boulez. Wolpe, who had delivered an 
almost entirely unintelligible, super- 
paradoxical speech, during the course 
of which he played some quite con- 
vincing piano pieces of his own, 
wanted an explanation of the enmity 
between “musique concréte” and elec- 
tronic music. Boulez answered that 
noise, which is mostly used by the 
“concretists”, is a most dangerous 
element in music, that one must make 
a sharp distinction between “pure 
music” and “the music of necessity”. 

Haba wanted to know why com- 
posers did not make the electronic 
sonorities “richer” and why they did 
not contrast their dissonances with 
consonances. Stockhausen answered 
that this was quite possible, but that 
the composers did not want to. 

On the week end, there was a lec- 
ture that introduced two outsiders 
among the family portraits in amus- 
ing and informal style. Everett Helm 
spoke on Charles Ives and Erik Satie, 
both of whom had that freshness of 
the amateur of genius that also char- 
acterized Mussorgsky. Both were 
witty in their experiments. By the 
time a potpourri of folk songs by 
Ives and Satie’s waltz-song “Je te 
veux” were broadcast from the loud- 
speaker, the purists had already left 
the hall. They had come to hear Helm 
and Adorno play piano duets. Popu- 
lar music? No, rather the opposite. 
This session offered an excursion into 
the field where playfulness and fan- 
tasy can make fun of academicism, 
where, to borrow Kurt Hiller’s bril- 
liant mot, dandyism combats intellec- 
tual seriousness with grace. It was 
very salutary in a milieu where 
Frenchmen and Italians are compet- 
ing with Germans in esoteric dignity. 

—H. H. Stuckenschmidt 
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Paris Hails Visit of Second Soviet Ballet 


Paris—Among dancers and bal- 
letomanes, the talk and toast of the 
town has been the Soviet ballet com- 
pany from the Stanislavski and Nemi- 
rovitch-Dantchenko Theater in Mos- 
cow, which performed for over a 
month at the Chatelet in Paris. This 
company should not be confused with 
the Bolshoi, which the Russians con- 
sider their leading company, but if 
the revelation in dancing that we have 
witnessed in Paris recently is only 
second best, it gives us a good idea 
of what we may expect when the 
Bolshoi company itself goes to Lon- 
don in October. 

With one exception—the large Rus- 
sian white tutu which is most effec- 
tive for the swans in “Swan Lake”— 
the décors and in particular the cos- 
tumes are vastly inferior to what one 
sees in France and America. In con- 
tradiction to this, the lighting and 
scenic tricks are extremely well regu- 
lated. 

Long before the end of the second 
act of “Swan Lake” on my first visit 
to see this company, I found myself 
fully engrossed in the dancing, the 
music, and the drama of a new ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky’s masterpiece, as 
revised by the company’s choreog- 
rapher and ballet master, V. Bour- 
meister. Using the sequence of 
Tchaikovsky’s original version with- 
out any cuts, Bourmeister has tight- 
ened the action of the first, third, and 
fourth acts, so that the sequence of 
the drama is both more logical and 
more exciting. 

Bourmeister has left the second act 
intact, but has eliminated the super- 
imposed variation of the Prince, and 
reinstated the Variation of the Three 
Swans, following that of the Four 
Little Swans, which I have only pre- 
viously seen done in Balanchine’s re- 
vised version. The third act is ex- 
tremely good, and tension is sustained 
as the various divertissements are 
presented as part of the Sorcerer’s act 
to dazzle the Prince and tantalize him 
with the continuous disappearance 
and reappearance of the Black Swan. 


Ingenious Stage Device 


The last act has a most exciting 
climax, when by an ingenious stage 
device, the heaving lake, which over- 
flows the whole stage, engulfs the 
Swan Princess and Prince. As their 
love surmounts the Sorcerer’s spell, 
the waves die down, and the Prince, 
reappearing from the water, holds 
aloft the Princess in human guise 
(this involves a very quick change) 
to the statement of the principal 
theme in the major key. It is all very 
romantic, but the Soviets are quite 
unashamedly and most convincingly 
just that. And they have a technique 
and a discipline in dancing that give 
them an admirable medium to express 
themselves. 

The senior ballerina of the Stan- 
islavski Company, Violetta Bovt, has 
a strong technique and made an ex- 
cellent and provocative Odile. But I 
preferred the willowy grace of Sophie 
Vinogradova as Odette in a really 
beautiful performance. Both balle- 
rinas were well partnered by the 
rather mature Artist of Merit, Youri 
Koudratov, and handsome S. Kuz- 
nietsov as alternate Princes. Vladimir 
Tchiguriey gave an_ extraordinary 
performance as the Court Jester in 
the first and third acts. 

Bourmeister’s new version of “Swan 
Lake” is to be adopted by the Bol- 
shoi Company, and will be shown by 
them in London in the fall, and much 
of the credit for the inspired per- 
formances in Paris must go to Gen- 


nady Roschdestvensky, a young con- 
ductor from the Bolshoi, who came 
to Paris specially to conduct this bal- 
let. (This gifted young conductor in- 
formed me that he will conduct the 
first performance in December with 
the Moscow State Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of the revised version (1947) 
of Prokofieff's Fourth Symphony, 
based on “The Prodigal Son”.) 

But perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of all in “Swan Lake” was the 
perfection of the corps de ballet. Each 
member danced with the assurance, 
balance, and lightness of a ballerina, 
and all danced in time with the music 





as if guided by an interior feeling 
for it. 

Members of the corps de ballet are 
also very well paid by European 
standards, for they were getting 10,- 
000 francs (about $28) a day pocket 
money, plus their hotel, food, and 
transport to and from the theater 
while in Paris. This may have some- 
thing to do with official exchange 
rates, but there is probably plenty of 
competition to belong to one of the 
leading ballet companies in Moscow. 

The men, some of whom still wear 
the old slipper with a low heel in 
classical roles, are trained in the old 
tradition, similar to Eglevsky’s style, 
but rather less self-conscious. They 
combine great elevation with extra- 
ordinary control and balance, and 
would also appear to be very strong 
and without exception make excellent 
partners for the ballerinas, whom 
they lift with the greatest of ease and 
grace. This probably accounts for the 
fact that lifting the ballerina fre- 
quently and in all manner of ways 
plays a prominent role in the chore- 


ography of every ballet, and the Rus- 
sian dancer must, it would appear, be 
a qualified and reliable weight lifter 
to be acceptable. 

, The Stanislavski Company also 
presented a most attractive ballet in 
three short acts based on Shakes- 
peare’s “Merry Wives of Windsor”, 
with plenty of fun and some excellent 
character impersonations, and a score 
by V. Oranski that makes allusions to 
Purcell and some Elizabethan com- 
posers. An outstanding young balle- 
rina, M. Redina, gave an enchanting 
performance as Ann Page opposite 
M. Solop’s Fenton. 


Photo Pic 
A scene from “Swan Lake” as presented in Paris by the Moscow Stanis- 
lavski Theater Company 


Miss Redina was also seen in “Les 
Rives du Bonheur” (music by Spa- 
davekkia), a patriotic war ballet in 
two acts about marines, in which the 
girl’s sweetheart gives his life to blow 
up an approaching enemy tank and 
save his comrades. This was the most 
modern ballet presented, introducing 
some excellent men’s dancing, as well 
as some unexpected stage effects, in- 
cluding a huge tank and a streaming 
red standard at the end. 

Ballerina E. Vlassova is another 
great asset to this company, and she 
was seen to best advantage in a bril- 
liant impersonation of Esmeralda, of 
which one act of the ballet was 
shown, as well as in “Straussiana”, a 
sort of equivalent to “The Blue 
Danube”, with T. Fillippova dancing 
charmingly as the young girl. Another 
beautiful ballerina seen was A. Ossi- 
pienki. 

A new ballet to Bartok’s Concerto 
for Orchestra was presented at the 
Paris Opéra. “Concerto aux Etoiles”, 
starring Yvette Chauviré with Peter 
Van Dijk, had a rather attractive idea 








by J. A. Cartier and Ph. Reichenbach, 
but Jean Commére’s décors and the 
variety of scenes and incidents were 
overloaded in relation to the music, 
and the choreography by Harold Lan- 
der (an excellent ballet master, by 
the way) seemed snatchy, repetitive, 
and unimaginative. 

Shown concurrently was a revised 
version of Lifar’s edition of Proko- 
fieff's “Romeo and Juliet”. His tele- 
scoped first act now runs more 
smoothly, but what has happened to 
the ensemble scenes in the last act? 
The removal of both the splendid 
“funeral” procession, and the arrival 
of the Montagues and Capulets at the 
tomb for the final tableau (as in 
Shakespeare’s drama), now makes 
these two acts appear completely lop- 
sided. There are never more than 
three persons on stage to fill Wahke- 
vitch’s striking but severely geometric 
and subdued tomb setting, whereas 
the stage is crowded with people 
throughout most of the first act 
Verona street set. Liane Daydé and 


Michel Renault danced exceptionally. 

Jean Babilée was seen in Paris with 
his newly formed company at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées. Mr. 
Babilée would be an asset to any 
company, as he is an exceptionally 
fine dancer with a strong and mag- 
netic personality, but unfortunately 
his gifts as choreographer and direc- 
tor in no way compare with his 
prowess as a dancer, and the program 
was disappointing. 

Some relief came with the slight 
but charming ballet, * ‘Balance a Trois”, 
with music by Jean-Michel Damase 
and décors by Tom Keogh, danced 
by Claire Sombert, Mr. Babilée and 
Alexandre Kalioujny, formerly of the 
Paris Opéra. But nothing could re- 
lieve the dreariness of the ambitious 
“Caméléopard” to one of Henri Sau- 
guet’s less inspired scores; and the 
themes of the feebly contrived and 
unoriginal choreography in “Le 
Sable” have been infinitely better 
stated by Jerome Robbins. 

—Christina Thoresby 


Festival in Stratford, Ont., 
Suffers Financial Losses 


Stratford, Ont.—The second annual 
musical festival, held here in conjunc- 
tion with the Shakespearean Drama 
Festival, was an experiment in sur- 
vival. Between July 7 and Aug. 11, 
inclusive, a total of 34 programs were 
given, about half of them being jazz 
concerts comprising a history of jazz 
music on this continent. The others 
included six performances of Benja- 
min Britten’s two-act opera “The 
Rape of Lucretia”, which opened the 
festival and on the whole drew fuller 
audiences than other programs. 

Included among the latter were re- 
peat piano recitals by Claudio Arrau, 
Rudolf Serkin, and Glenn Gould; 
duo-piano recitals by Boris Roubi- 
kaine and Pierre Souvairan, members 
of the faculty of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of Toronto; and vocal 
recitals or solos with chorus by Inge 
Borkh, Martial Singher, Maureen 
Forrester, Jennie Tourel, Bethany 
Beardslee and Alexander Welitsch. 
Several of these performances also 
were repeated. In addition, a chamber- 
music group drawn from the festival 
orchestra and festival chorus, the 
former directed by Reginald Stewart, 
the latter by Elmer Iseler, gave pro- 
grams. 

All that — plus performances of 
commissioned modern works and 
appearances by famous jazz ensem- 
bles—failed to keep the festival out 
of the red. 

Performances in all categories were 
of top quality and offered the best in 
orchestral, instrumental and _ vocal 
music, plus a few novelties of gen- 
uine interest. Yet the Britten opera 
and the program of the series which 


was given over to Glenn Gould, 


alone drew capacity audiences. All 
told, without repeated programs, there 
were ten concert programs, six jazz 
events, and the opera. In addition, 
master classes in piano by Claudio 
Arrau and in voice by Inge Borkh 
attracted a group of temporary resi- 
dents to Stratford. 

Louis Applebaum, Director of Fes- 
tival Music, has resigned this office 
but will remain with the organization 
in an advisory capacity. He is pri- 
marily a composer and desires to con- 
tinue that career. He has advised the 
festival foundation to obtain a full- 
time successor capable of devising “a 
new spirit and approach to the con- 
cept of music in Stratford”. In a mid- 
season broadcast Mr. Applebaum 


analyzed the problems that remain 
unsolved: Stratford lacks both the liv- 
ing accommodations and other sum- 
mer resort facilities needed to attract 
individuals and family vacation 
groups to the district. Plays which 
run a week can thrive on transient 
audiences, whereas concerts require 
a substantially new audience for each 
evening of the week. 

This writer subscribes to the gen- 
eral view, expressed by those who 
have supported the musical events, 
that practically nothing more than 
has been done can be added to the 
imaginative scope, expert planning, 
and sound management of Mr. Apple- 
baum and his colleagues. It remains 
to be seen whether interests ancillary 
to the festival will be able to over- 





Claudio Arrau, who made recital 
and orchestral appearances at the 
Stratford, Ont., Festival 


come the geographical handicap by 
providing a fuller range of amenities 
and vacation interests. 

The first Monday evening program, 
July 9, was given over to Glenn 
Gould, who appeared as composer of 
a new string quartet, conductor, and 
piano soloist. Curiosity and valid mu- 
sical interest combined to provide a 
full house. His one-movement quar- 
tet, played by Hyman Goodman and 
Steve Staryk, violins; Jack Neilson, 
viola, and Rowland Pack, cello, was 
modern in the sense that it incorpo- 
rated a variety of clever new idio- 
matic devices in harmony, rhythmic 
sequences, and thematic material. It 
was traditional as well, in that what 
was new, and sometimes a little start- 


ling, had foundations in orthodoxy. 

Initial phrases at first seem to have 
little musical meaning—a slow, delib- 
erate succession of single notes, 
chords, and short phrases. 

These, however, immediately be- 
came the framework for a succession 
of cleverly constructed ensemble pas- 
sages which sometimes have the gen- 
uine dignity of an orchestral maes- 
toso, sometimes the sweetly melodic 
values of a Mendelssohn song. There 
is a lively fugal section and a 40-bar 
coda full of impish jocosity. Nothing 
is borrowed, nothing adapted; this is 
all Gould. 


Krenek Sonata 


The program in which this quartet 
was introduced to its first concert 
audience also included Mr. Gould’s 
performance of Ernest Krenek’s 12- 
tone Third Sonata for Piano, a sonata 
by Alban Berg, and a performance of 
Schoenberg’s “Ode to Napoleon”, 
conducted by Mr. Gould from the 
piano, with soprano Bethany Beards- 
lee and the string quartet. 

The closing concert, Aug. 11, fell 
short of expectations, perhaps through 
fatigue, the mixed nature of the pro- 
gram, or disappointment over the 
fall-off in attendance following the 
two opening- night successes. Mozart’s 
“Haffner” Symphony was played with 
a notable lack of consistency under 
Reginald Stewart's baton; Miss For- 
rester fell into a pronounced tremolo 
far removed in quality from her usual 
rich, steady tone; and the commis- 
sioned work by Toronto composer 
Harry Somers, “Five Songs for Dark 
Voice”, sung by Miss Forrester, was 
a rather superficial attempt to portray 
the moods engendered by modern city 
life. Neither the lyrics by Michael 
Fram nor Somers’ music had much 
depth of feeling and at best were 
second-rate essays in the construction 
of a song cycle. 

Intermediate highlights of the five- 
week festival were the piano recitals 
by Claudio Arrau and the song pro- 
grams by Jennie Tourel, both of 
which were rapturously received— 
and for sound reasons; the artists 
were at the top of their form. The 
widely varying demands of Miss 
Tourel’s program were fully met, with 
Ravel’s “Chansons Madécasses” win- 
ning special acclaim for the sensitive 
interpretation of its primitive Mada- 
gascar themes. 

Mr. Arrau gave a program on July 
14 of Beethoven concertos Nos. One 
and Five, with the festival orchestra 
under Heinz Unger. The program 
concluded with the Seventh Sym- 
phony. On July 23 he played Mo- 





John Steele 
who appeared as 
pianist, conductor and composer at 


Stratford, Ont. 


Glenn Gould, 


zart’s B flat major sonata, K. 570, 
and the D major work, K. 576, to- 
gether with Beethoven’s “Waldstein” 
and “Appassionata” sonatas. And on 
Aug. 4, in his program honoring the 


Schumann centenary, he offered 
Chopin's Sonata in B minor, Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval”, and his trio jn 
D minor, Op. 63, with Albert Pratz, 
violin, and Isaac Mamott, cello. These 
were outstanding events. 

The list of solo recitals was 
rounded out by two programs from 
Inge Borkh, on July 30 and Aug. 6, 
In the first she appeared with Alex. 
ander Welitsch, bass, and the orches- 
tra under Reginald Stewart in arias 
and duets from Handel’s “Julius 
Caesar” and in Beethoven’s “Ah, 
Perfido”. On the latter date she sang, 
again with Mr. Welitsch, works by 
Dvorak, Weber, Schubert, Rachmani- 
noff, and R. Strauss, with Leo Barkin 
at the piano. 

These programs were notable for 
their sound musicality and controlled 
virtuosity. And the final recital, by 
pianist Rudolf Serkin and Martial 
Singher, baritone, conformed to the 
generally high standard of the fes- 
tival. Schubert's Four Impromptus, 
Op. 42, and “Die schédne Miiillerin” 
highlighted this excellent concert. 

The festival chorus on July 28 per- 
formed Aaron Copland’s “In the Be- 
ginning”, motets and madrigals by 
Healey Willan, Moeran’s “Songs of 
Springtime”, and works by Palestrina, 
Bach, Warlock, and Ravel. Mr. Ise- 
ler, the director, has this chorus under 
precise control for the performance 
of a cappella music. Close scoring of 
parts for four and more voices re- 
quires clarity of diction and firmness 
of tone in each part, yet a blend of 
harmonies that suggests instrumental 
quality. These virtues have been 
achieved in this 27-voice chorus, to- 
gether with finely shaded changes of 
volume and pace. 

Altogether, this festival offered fare 
to satisfy the most discriminating 
audiences. If ever a musical project 
warranted government subsidies to 
ensure its survival, Stratford surely 
rates first consideration. 

—Colin Sabiston 


London Concludes 
Concert Season 


London.—July saw the end of the 
official 1955-56 London season at the 
Festival Hall and the Royal Opera 
House. There were two noteworthy 
orchestral-choral concerts in early 
July: a star-studded performance of the 
Verdi “Requiem” with the appropriate 
star-studded prices of admission, and 
a more humble performance of Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana”. 

The “Requiem” was directed by 
Guido Cantelli, who conducted the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and _ the 
Croydon Philharmonic Choir, with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ebe Stignani, 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, and Giuseppe 
Modesti, who replaced the originally 
announced Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. This 
was an exciting evening, in which Mr. 
Cantelli never once externalized the 
music or turned it into a mere con- 
ductor’s showpiece. Miss Schwarz- 
kopf was not really in her element 
on this occasion, though she sang 
with taste and style. It was Miss Stig- 
nani who took the honors. 

The Orff work was excitingly sung 
and played by the London Philhar- 
monic Choir and Orchestra under the 
direction of Massimo Freccia. 

After the end of the concert sea- 
son, the Festival Ballet took posses- 
sion of Festival Hall, with Anton 
Dolin as artistic director and prin- 
cipal male dancer, with a company 
that included Belinda Wright, Toni 
Lander, John Gilpin, and others. The 
new productions were “Homage to a 
Princess”, dedicated to Princess Grace 
of Monaco, with choreography by 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Aspen Festival Proves 
Energetic Under Solomon 


Aspen.—The Aspen Music Festival 
this season got off to an energetic 
start, sparked to a great extent by 
the enthusiasm of newly appointed 
Izler Solomon as musical director. 
Along with his excellent qualities as 
musician and conductor, Solomon 
brought to his work this summer tre- 
mendous energy and drive as well as 
an infectious spirit and zest for music 
which permeated the festival as a 
whole. 

There is a quality about Solomon 
all too rare amongst conductors—a 
genuine respect for the players in his 
orchestra as sensitive musicians and 
artists in their own right. This atti- 
tude is evident in everything musical 
that he does, from his manner in re- 
hearsals and his careful organization 
of time spent on the podium to the 
very gestures and features of his con- 
ducting. This positive approach to 
music and the making of it pro- 
duced as a result inspired orchestral 
playing throughout the summer. 
Audiences will remember especially 
performances of the Beethoven First 
Symphony and the Schubert Fifth, 
outstanding in their sensitive phras- 
ing and excellent ensemble. 


Contemporary Note 


Solomon has long been known for 
his great interest in contemporary 
music. This was evident from the 
planning of festival concerts, where 
modern works occupied about one 
quarter of the programs. American 
composers were represented by Bar- 
ber, Berger, Copland, Dello Joio, 
Fine, Goeb, Ives, Mann, Porter, and 
Sessions. Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Berg, Honegger, and Vaughn Wil- 
liams were among the Europeans 
played. There were orchestral per- 
formances as well of composers- in- 
residence Charles Jones’s “Cassation” 
and of works by Darius Milhaud, all 
conducted by their authors. 

A high point in the season was the 
first presentation on Aug. 4 of two 
comic operas, both under the direc- 
tion of Jan Behr. Seymour Barab’s 
“Chanticleer” was given its world 
premiere, and the first American per- 
formance was given of Rossini’s “The 
Marriage Merchant”, in an English 
translation and adaptation by Charles 
Loyd Holt. 


Libretto by Richards 


The Barab work, with a libretto by 
M. C. Richards, is a one act, humor- 
ous affair done with a delightful light 
touch. Based on the story by Chau- 
cer, it deals with the barnyard adven- 
tures of the rooster Chanticleer, his 
lover Pertolote, and their dealings 
with a hungry and scheming neigh- 
borhood fox. Barab has provided a 
tuneful setting, relatively simple har- 
monically but handled with freshness. 
It is colorfully orchestrated, although 
suffering somewhat from a too con- 
sistently heavy texture — a question 
more of variety than of vocal and 
instrumental balance. 

Throughout the work there are 
satires of older operatic traditions— 
the florid Italian singing style, Ros- 
sinian comic opera, a few spoofs at 
the heavy dramatic features of Wag- 


September, 1956 


ner, and in the finale even a dig, this 
reviewer detected, at Broadway show 
music. With its small cast and charm- 
ing writing, this should be a popular 
work with small companies. In the 
Aspen production, Thomas Fitzpat- 
rick was a humorous Chanticleer, 
Adele Addison a delightful and perky 





“Chanticleer’’, 


was a stirring performance, under 
Izler Solomon’s direction, which took 
full advantage of the dramatic con- 
trasts of dynamics and tempo in the 
score and probed as well the deep 
emotional content of the slow, reflec- 
tive sections. The audience, some in 
tears, gave a spontaneous standing 
ovation at the close. 

In addition to the full schedule of 
30 concerts in ten weeks, Aspen also 
featured weekly master classes by 
different artists. Two of these, given 
respectively by the Juilliard Quartet 
and by Madeleine and Darius Mil- 


Hoyt, as the Widow; and Thomas Fitzpatrick, as Chanticleer 


Pertolote, and Anna Julia Hoyt a de- 
mure Widow. Carl White almost stole 
the show as the wily Fox. 

The libretto of Rossini’s “Marriage 
Merchant” has been given a clever 
and up-to-date adaptation by Mr. 
Holt, at all times witty but occasion- 
ally verging on the domain of musi- 
cal comedy. The production at Aspen 
was kept light and well paced. Carl 
White, a gifted baritone with a versa- 
tile flair for the stage, was the mer- 
chant Mill, out to sell his daughter in 
marriage. Fanny, the daughter, was 
portrayed with a subtle sense of hu- 
mor by Adele Addison. Malcolm 
Norton as Slook, a prospective Amer- 
ican customer, played with broad 
humor and was well-décored for the 
part, complete with high boots, six- 
guns, and a Davy Crockett coonskin 
cap. 


Resourceful Staging 


James Wainner as Eduardo, Anna 
Julia Hoyt as Clarina, and Richard 
Kuelling as Norton completed the 
main characters. John Newfield’s di- 
rection of both operas made resource- 
ful use of the small, limited stage at 
the old opera house in Aspen, and 
Milton Howarth’s sets provided color- 
ful backgrounds for both works. 

One of the largest artistic produc- 
tions this summer, and certainly one 
of the most exciting, was the perform- 
ance on July 22 of the Haydn “Lord 
Nelson” Mass. Adele Addison, Eunice 
Alberts, Leslie Chabay, and Mack 
Harrell were the soloists, with the 
festival orchestra and a chorus com- 
posed of students and local residents, 
numbering all-told about 150. This 


haud, stood out as highlights of the 
festival. 

The Milhauds’ talk this year was 
devoted to the memory of their life- 
long friend Arthur Honegger, whose 
death this winter was deeply felt by 
them both. The lecture—essentially 
an account of Honegger’s life and 
their personal friendship—was a mov- 
ing tribute, filled with the personal 
experiences, insights, and anecdotes 
that this relationship produced. 


Honegger Performances 


The talk was augmented musically 
by performances of works written by 
Honegger at different stages of his 
career. These included the Viola and 
Piano Sonata, played by William 
Primrose and Victor Babin; the Sona- 
tina for Two Violins, done by Szymon 
Goldberg and Roman Totenberg; the 
Third String Quartet and a scene 
from “Antigone”, performed by vari- 
ous advanced students; and a reading 
by Mme. Milhaud, with piano accom- 
paniment, of the composer’s “Recit 
d’Amphion”. 

The evening provided by the Juil- 
liard Quartet consisted of a discus- 
sion of Bartok’s style and evolution 
as evidenced by the six string quar- 
tets. The lecture, shared by each of 
the members of the ensemble, pro- 
vided some perceptive analyses of 
Bartok’s use of orchestral-type de- 
vices in the scoring of the quartets, 
his organic development of small the- 
matic units, and other features of his 
writing. The group has played and 
thought about these six works prob- 
ably as much as any quartet presently 
functioning; its lecture bore the in- 


‘sights and observations which only 


such experience with them could pro- 
vide. 

The quartet, incidentally, was an 
addition to the Aspen staff this sum- 
mer and contributed greatly to the 
life of the festival. Performances of 
the Bartok Fifth Quartet, Berg’s 
“Lyric Suite”, and the Mennin Quar- 
tet No. 1 were all distinguished by 
exciting rhythmic drive and vitality, 
and its reading of the Beethoven Op. 
131 was a penetrating one into the 
complexities of form and thematic 
relationships in this work. 


Photo by Berko 
Left: Izler Solomon leads the Aspen orchestra in a concert in the tent. Right: The premiere of Seymour Barab’s 


at Aspen, involves, left to right, Adele Addison, as Pertolote; Carl White, as the Fox; Anna Julia 


Two other artists were new this 
year at Aspen: Adele Addison’s per- 
formances included sensitive inter- 
pretations of the Debussy “Chansons 
de Bilitis” and a group of Schubert 
songs, including the two Suleika songs, 
as well as an American group by 
Sessions, Copland, Duke, and Ives. 
Her singing, warm and rich in tone, 
paid great attention to subleties of 
phrasing and detail. Rosina Lhevinne’s 
reading of the Dvorak Quintet, with 
the Juilliard Quartet, was exciting in 
its sheer energy and drive. 

A pleasant lightening of the inten- 
sive concert series was effected by a 
Youth Program on July 21. Very 
enjoyable were two children’s pieces 
by Robert Mann, better known to 
audiences as the first violinist in the 
Juilliard Quartet. These were narra- 
tions, with musical accompaniments, 
of the fairy tales “The Princess on 
the Pea” and “The Nightingale”, 
imaginatively recited by Lucy Rowan 
and played by Mr. Mann and Rosi- 
land Koff, pianist. 

Musically, these pieces delight in 
the humor of the stories; they hint as 
well at the natural sounds described 
in the text. Always, however, they 
move on a refined musical plane and 
are solidly constructed, the second 
one in particular using skillful varia- 
tions on a theme to develop the night- 
ingale’s song. The adults as well as 
the many children present in the 
audience appreciated them roundly. 

The concert series this season wit- 
nessed some outstanding events. Szy- 
mon Goldberg’s performance of the 
Bach Solo Violin Sonata in C Major 
was a brilliant one, characterized by 
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the scrupulous attention to form and 
detail for which this artist is noted. 
Later in the season Mr. Goldberg and 
the other members of the Festival 
Quartet—Victor Babin, William Prim- 
rose, and Nikolai Graudan — p-o- 
duced a dynamic, virile reading of 
the Schumann Piano Quartet which 
bore the imprint of four highly indi- 
vidualistic artists yet had a fine qual- 
ity of ensemble. Joseph Eger, whose 


polished, controlled French horn 
playing has attracted considerable 
acclaim, gave an exciting perform- 


ance of the Brahms Horn Trio, with 
sensitive ensemble support f-om 
Grace Harrington, pianist, and Mar- 
jorie Fulton, violinist. 


Mozart Concertos 


Mozart concertos were well repre- 
sented in the festival programs. 
Vronsky and Babin performed the E 
Flat Concerto for Two Pianos in ele- 
gant and thought-out manner, with 
regard not only to their own ens2m- 
ble but also to the matching of phras- 
ing and dynamics between orchestra 
and solos. Joanna Graudan played 
the wonderful C Minor Piano Con- 
certo with great sensitivity and a re- 
laxed, ingratiating musical feeling. 
Roman Totenberg’s reading of the 
G Major Violin Concerto had the 
fullness of tone and the phrasing and 
nuances customary of his style. 

In the chamber series, Eunice Al- 
berts sang the “Frauenliebe und 
Leben” cycle of Schumann in rich 
and warm fashion, through her tem- 
pos in some of the songs seemed a bit 
slow; Jan Behr’s accompaniments, 
too, were warm yet refined. Leslie 
Chabay caught very well the national 
flavor and substance of Janacek’s 
“Diary of a Missing Man”, music 
which is so close in character to Mr. 
Chabay’s own native culture. Mack 
Harrell’s interpretation of the 
“Schwanengesang” of Schubert, with 
Victor Babin at the piano, was deeply 
felt and excellently poised and shaped. 

Alexander Uninsky gave a fiery and 
colorful performance of Mussorg- 
sky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition”, and 
the reading of Brahms’s F minor Viola 
Sonata by Walter Trampler and 
Brooks Smith brought out well the 
full, rich scoring of this work. A 
clean, spry reading was given the 
Mozart Oboe Quartet by Lois Wann 
and the Juilliard Quartet, and Regi- 
nald Kell’s interpretation of Vaughan 
Williams’ “Six Studies in English Folk 
Songs” explored the colors and tone 
qualities of the clarinet. Albert Tip- 
ton played with style and musician- 
ship the Bach Flute Sonata in E 
minor, with Mary Norris at the piano. 


Relaxed Atmosphere 


In addition to the stimulation and 
excellent musical standards which 
characterize the festival, Aspen pos- 
sesses one special and rare feature. 
Located in a scenic and remote valley 
of the Rockies, it enjoys a compara- 


tively relaxed atmosphere, despite the ° 


tempo of its activities. For its artists 
this provides considerable freedom 
from the professional pressures of the 
winter season. And for students study- 
ing at the festival, there is an oppor- 
tunity to know their teachers and 
other artists in an informal manner 
which exists in few other settings. 
Certainly this fact, as well as the full 
musical program of the festival, con- 
tributed greatly towards creating one 
of the most successful of Aspen’s 
seven seasons. —David M. Epstein 





A special section devoted to im- 
ported musical instruments will be a 
highlight of the United States World 
Trade Fair to be held in New York 
City’s Coliseum April 14-27. 1957. 


Chautauqua Institute Receives 51,000 Visitors 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—The 83rd an- 
nual assembly at Chautauqua Institu- 
tion closed on Aug. 26, with 5,000 

eople attending the traditional final 
gathering. An estimated 51,000 per- 
sons visited the institution during the 
summer. 

Judge W. Walter Braham, new 
president of the institution, an- 
nounced at the closing session that 
the 1957 season would be held from 
June 30 to Aug. 25. Commenting on 
the 1956 season he said that it had 
been successful, in spite of continued 
bad weather. More people had been 
resident at Chautauqua than last year. 
The extension of the Chautauqua 
Symphony and the School of Music 
sessions from six to seven weeks had 
proved justifiable and would be con- 
tinued at seven weeks next year. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs held its 12th annual Federa- 
tion weekend at Chautauqua on the 
weekend of July 13. A highlight was 
the appearance on Saturday evening 
of Howard Hanson as guest conduc- 
tor with the Chautauqua Symphony, 
in a performance of his “Elegy in 
Memory of Serge Koussevitzky”, a 
piece that was first heard in January, 
1956, and had been commissioned by 
the Boston Symphony for its 75th 
anniversary. Mr. Hanson also spoke 
to a federation meeting held Saturday 
afternoon on the subject, “Oppor- 
tunities for Careers in Music”. 


Musical Season 


While at Chautauqua the club 
members had opportunity to sample 
the other musical fare offered here. 
There were concerts by the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony, a performance by 
the Chautauqua Opera Association, a 
concert by the Student Symphony, 
and a performance by the Chautau- 
qua Choir. 

The Chautauqua Symphony, under 
the direction of Walter Hendl, was 
heard in 28 amphitheater concerts. 
An innovation was the policy of in- 
viting some of the soloists to play 
in more than one concert. Jeaneane 
Dowis, who appeared at Chautauqua 
in the 1955 season, played Beethoven’s 
C minor Piano Concerto on July 8, 
and, on July 14, offered the Rach- 
maninoff C minor Concerto. 

International prize-winner John 
Browning played Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
on Aug. 7 and the Brahms Piano 
Concerto in B flat the following Sat- 
urday evening. Another newcomer to 
Chautauqua was Paulina Ruvinska, 
pianist, who was soloist in Beethoven’s 
C major Concerto on July 17. 

Jeanne Mitchell, who had also per- 


formed at Chautauqua previously, 
was soloist on August 5 in both the 
Mozart Fourth Violin Concerto and 
the Prokofieff Second. 

Chautauqua artists who appeared 
with the orchestra included Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the 
Chautauqua Symphony as well as of 
the Detroit Symphony; Muriel Kilby, 
pianist; Nathan Gordon, violist; Bar- 
bara Steinback, pianist; Laszlo Varga, 
cellist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; James Friskin, pia- 
nist; Donald Dickson, tenor; Patricia 
Berlin, soprano; the Columbus Boy- 
choir, and conductor Walter Hendl, 
who appeared as piano soloist. 

In keeping with his practice of 
former years, Mr. Hendl scheduled a 
group of purely orchestral concerts. 
Both the opening concert on July 6, 
featuring the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony, and the closing concert 
on Aug. 22, presenting Mozart's Sym- 
phony No. 41 and Beethoven’s Third 
Symphony were of this nature. In 
addition, three Sunday concerts were 
exclusively symphonic, featuring 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastorale” Symphony and 
Schubert’s “Unfinished”. 


Orchestral Favorites 


Drawing mostly on musical litera- 
ture of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the orchestra presented a full pro- 
gram of works that have become 
standard orchestral favorites. Con- 
certos included Schumann’s A minor 
Piano Concerto, with Mr. Friskin as 


soloist, Brahms’s D major Violin 
Concerto, with Mr. Mischakoff as 
soloist; the Dvorak Cello Concerto 


with Mr. Varga, and Mozart’s Sym- 
phonie Concertante, with Mr. Mis- 
chakoff and Nathan Gordon playing 
the solos. 

However, the orchestra added to 
its repertory some works of 20th- 
century composers. Presentations in 
this category included the premiere 
of David Holden’s Toccata for Or- 
chestra, Bohuslav Martinu’s “Fan- 
taisies Symphoniques”, Vaughan Wil- 
liam’s D major Symphony, Ibert’s 
“Escales,” Hindemith’s ‘“Nobilissima 
Visione”, and Walter Piston’s ballet 
suite “The Incredible Flutist”. 

Besides playing to the audiences in 
the Chautauqua Amphitheater, the 
Chautauqua Symphony concerts were 
broadcast weekly over a_ coast-to- 
coast network. 

Another favorite offering of the 
orchestra was the weekly Pops con- 
cert given on Wednesday evening. 
These concerts regularly filled to 
overflowing the 7.000-seat Amphi- 
theater. The first of these on July 11 


An orchestral concert in the 7,000-seat amphitheater at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
The Chautauqua Symphony, under Walter Hendl, was heard in 28 concerts 
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was an all Gershwin concert, featur- 
ing Mr. Hendil as pianist in the “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”. Another of the very 
popular Pops was the evening de- 
voted entirely to the works of Leroy 
Anderson and Morton Gould on July 
18. In this Miss Kilby was piano solo- 
ist in Gould’s “Interplay”. 

The Chautauqua Opera Associa- 
tion, under the artistic direction of 
Alfredo Valenti, opened the season 
with a performance of Johann 
Strauss’s “The Bat”, on July 13 and 
16. Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville” 
was mounted on July 20 and 23, and 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” followed on 
July 27 and 30. The association 
offered “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” on Aug. 3 and 6; Reginald 
DeKoven’s “Robin Hood” on Aug. 
10 and 13; and Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
on Aug. 17 and 20. 

Artists appearing in these perform- 
ances included sopranos Rosa Savoia 
and Marjorie Gordon, tenor Donald 
Dickson, and baritones Hugh Thomp- 
son and Clifford Harvuot. Opera con- 
ductors were Alberto Bimboni and 
Edward Murphy. 

There were also a number of solo 
and joint recitals given throughout 
the season. On July 3, Jerome Hines 
presented a program as noteworthy 
for his fine singing as it was for his 
imaginative interpretations, and Risé 
Stevens closed the season with a re- 
cital on August 25 


Friskin Recitals 


Mr. Friskin gave two “Interpreta- 
tion Recitals” weekly at which he 
commented on the music played. 
Joint recitals by members of the 
opera company were standard pro- 
grams which, like the orchestra pro- 
grams, depended on the quality of 
performance and imagination of the 
performing artists for their success. 

Robert Woodside, Chautauqua’s 
official organist, offered a group of 
selections from the standard classic 
and modern organ repertoire every 
Thursday afternoon in the Amphi- 
theater; and the Mischakoff String 
Quartet presented three chamber- 
music concerts. “Talent-Aid Recitals” 
by prominent members of the Chau- 
tauqua Summer School of Music fac- 
ulty and students were sponsored by 
the Women’s Club. 

The Chautauqua Summer School 
of Music offered instruction in all 
branches of music by a distinguished 
faculty drawn from prominent con- 
servatories and the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony. An outstanding part of this 
school was the Student Symphony, 
under the direction of Edward Mur- 
phy. This group gave a weekly con- 
cert with a student soloist, which was 
broadcast over a coast-to-coast net- 
work. 

The Chautauqua Award was pre- 
sented to a student from the School 
of Music, giving her the opportunity 
to appear as soloist with the Chau- 
tauqua Symphony. This year the 
award went to Almeta Hyman, vio- 


linist, who played the Chausson 
“Poeéme” with the orchestra on Aug. 
18 


The Columbus Boychoir made its 
annual appearance, and the Chautau- 
qua Choir offered an opportunity to 
those who were neither professional 
musicians nor students to participate 
actively in Chautauqua’s musical pro- 
gram. This choir presented a concert 
of sacred music every Sunday eve- 
ning. On July 15, the Bach motet 
“Jesu, meine Freude” was offered, 
and later in the season Mendelssohn's 
‘St. Paul” was given with the Student 
Symphony. —David Holden 
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Nilsson in Noteworthy Debut 
At Hollywood Bowl 


Los Angeles.—The second half of 
the current summer at Hollywood 
Bowl might well be called a singers’ 
season, for vocalists were in the ma- 
jority among the soloists and rang up 
the greatest individual successes. Not 
including soloists in choral works 
there have been noteworthy appear- 
ances by Birgit Nilsson, making her 
American debut, Richard Tucker, 
Leontyne Price, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Oreste, and Renata Tebaldi. 

Miss Nilsson, heard on a Wagner 
program conducted by Alfred Wallen- 
stein with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic on Aug. 9, seemed to come 
nearer than any other contemporary 
singer we have heard to filling the 
niche left vacant by Kirsten Flagstad. 
She sang the first-act narrative and 


“Liebestod” from “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the Immolation scene 
from “G6tterdammerung”, with a 


voice of great amplitude and beauty, 
a refined sense of artistry, and warm 
powers of emotional communication. 
Mr. Wallenstein, as usual, was at his 
best in Wagner, and offered eminent- 


ly satisfying readings of excerpts 
from “Tannhauser”, “Tristan and 
Isolde”, “Die Meistersinger”, and 


“Gotterdammerung”. 
Tucker in Fine Form 


Mr. Tucker’s appearance was on 
Aug. 2, with Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducting a program of lighter operatic 
and symphonic compositions with 
admirable confidence and elan. The 
tenor was in his finest form and gave 
peerless exhibitions of the bel canto 
tradition in arias from “L’Elisir 
dAmore”, “Turandot”, “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”, “La Gioconda”, “Tosca”, 
and “La Juive”, with Neapolitan songs 
for encores. 

Miss Price enjoyed one of the out- 
standing successes of the season on 
July 26 by virtue of the soaring 
purity of her voice and the intense 
musicality of her style in an aria 
from Handel’s “Julius Caesar”, “Ach, 
ich fiihl’s” from “The Magic Flute”, 
and “Pace, pace” from “La Forza 
del Destino” for an encore. Igor 
Markevitch made his second appear- 
ance of the season with not too im- 
pressive interpretations of the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra”, 
Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony, and 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at 
an Exhibition”. 


Tebaldi Has Large Audience 


Miss Tebaldi attracted one of the 
largest symphony night audiences of 
the season, on Aug. 30, singing with 
great brilliance and persuasiveness 
arias from “Adriana Lecouvreur”, 
“Otello”, “La Forza del Destino” and 
“Tosca”. Kurt Herbert Adler was at 
the helm for this all-operatic pro- 
gram, offering well-considered read- 
ings of the Overture to Gounod’s 
“Mireille”, the four Sea Interludes 
from Britten’s “Peter Grimes”, and 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” No. 3 Over- 
ture. 

Some of the best singing of the 
season was reserved for the Saturday 
Pop program of Aug. 4, when Miss 
Kirsten and Oreste (Oreste Kirkop, 
Maltese tenor, now in films) were the 
soloists. Although this was a light- 
Opera program the singers enjoyed 
their greatest success with the public 
in grand-opera arias and duets sung 
for encores. Miss Kirsten was in ex- 
ceptionally beautiful voice, and Oreste, 
who had not been heard here pub- 
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licly before, proved himself to be a 
tenor of fine operatic potentialities. 
Carmen Dragon conducted, and the 


orchestral contributions were con- 
fined to light-opera and _ popular 
selections. 


The two musically most impressive 
events of the season were the “Re- 
quiem” by Mozart and that by Verdi, 
on Aug. 14 and July 31, with the 
Roger Wagner Chorale acquitting it- 
self superbly on both occasions. 


Bruno Walter conducted the Mozart 


Scandinavian Air Line 
Birgit Nilsson, Swedish soprano, 
who made her American debut at 


Hollywood Bowl 






with such spiritual insight and pro- 
found conviction as to sustain his 
theory that the major part of the 
work is actually by Mozart and that 
Siissmayer in contributing his com- 
pletion of the composition was closely 
following Mozart’s intentions. The 
soloists, of variable quality, were 
Brunetta Mazzolini, Elena Nikolaidi, 
Gilbert Russell and Giorgio Tozzi. 
Mr. Walter prefaced the “Requiem” 
with Mozart’s G minor Symphony. 

Roger Wagner conducted the Verdi 
“Requiem” and for one of the few 
times in this listener’s experience 
actually made it sound like a “Re- 
quiem” rather than a stage piece by 
stressing the mood of mourning and 
not overemphasizing the more dra- 
matic moments. The orchestra as 
well as the chorus responded beauti- 
fully to him, and the quartet of 
soloists—Leontyne Price, Elena Niko- 
laidi, Richard Tucker and Giorgio 
Tozzi—could scarcely have been bet- 
tered. 

Mr. Walter led an orchestral con- 
cert for his second appearance on 
Aug. 21, devoting himself to standard 
literature as represented by the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Euryanthe”, Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, and _ Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and “Till Eulenspiegel”. 
All were read in the conductor’s 
richly romantic vein, and the orches- 
tra supplied playing of considerably 
more finesse than is usual in these 
outdoor concerts. 


Pennario Plays Prokofieff 

Mr. Wallenstein’s first concert was 
on Aug. 7, when he offered brilliant 
performances of the MHandel-Harty 
“Water Music” and Berlioz’s “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique”. Leonard Pen- 
nario was the piano soloist in Pro- 
kofieff’s Concerto No. 3, amplifying 
his usual dashing virtuosity with a 
new-found quota of poetic perception 
and subtlety of nuance. ; 

Walter Gieseking was the piano 
soloist and Izler Solomon the con- 
ductor for the concerts of Aug. 16 
and 23. Mr. Gieseking selected the 





Rachmaninoff C minor and the Grieg 


A minor Concertos for his appear- * 


ances with the orchestra, but in 
neither did he attain his usual con- 
vincing authority, for in both works 
there were technical blemishes and a 
lack of certainty that made for an 
uneasy ensemble with the orchestra. 
At both concerts, however, he was 
back in top form for the groups of 
encore-type solo pieces that con- 
cluded the programs. Mr. Solomon 
went a bit beyond the conservative 
nature of the summer’s programming 
by including well-wrought interpreta- 
tions of Kabalevsky’s Symphony No. 
2, Bizet’s C major Symphony and 
Honegger’s Nocturne (1936), in addi- 
tion to the overtures to Weber’s 
“Oberon” and Beethoven’s “Prome- 
theus”. 

Leopold Stokowski’s single concert 
on Aug. 28 was marked by the con- 
ductor’s usual reseating of the or- 
chestra and by an excess of micro- 
phones, which distorted rather than 
aided good aural reception. Despite 
the lack of orchestral balance and the 
build-up of crescendos and climaxes 
by electronic means, Mr. Stokowski 
provided the season’s most adventur- 
ous program in a Prelude and Quad- 
ruple Fugue by Hovhaness, Gabrieli’s 
Canzon Quarti Toni a 15, for three 
brass choirs, Prokofieff’s “Scythian” 
Suite, and Holst’s “The Planets”. 


. 


The Saturday night Pop concerts in 
the Bowl attracted very large audi- 
ences. Paul Whitman conducted the 
annual Gershwin program on July 
28, with Andre Previn playing one 
movement of the Concerto in F and 
the “Rhapsody in Blue”, and Shirley 
Harmer, soprano, singing a number 
of the songs. A second program 
largely devoted to light opera selec- 
tions was conducted by David Rose 
on Aug. 25, with Lois Hunt and Earl 
Wrightson as soloists. Johnny Green 
was on the podium for a “Vienna Old 
and New” program on Aug. 18, with 
Patrice Munsel as the soloist. “A 
Musical Circus”, with Robert Arm- 
bruster conducting was aimed at the 
small fry on Aug. 11, and there were 
sold-out houses for Nat “King” Cole 
with Nelson Riddle conducting on 
Aug. 8, a jazz night with Louis Arm- 
strong, Ella Fitzgerald, Art Tatum 
and the Oscar Peterson Trio, on Aug. 
15, and a “Salute to Irving Berlin” 
with Eddie Fisher the soloist and 
Hugo Winterhalter conducting, on 
Sept. 1. 

The Greek Thater concluded its 
most successful season with two-week 
engagements each of “The Student 
Prince”, with Elaine Malbin and 
Brian Sullivan in the leading roles, 
and Victor Herbert’s “The Red Mill”, 
the latter largely sacrificed to slap- 
stick comedy. —Albert Goldberg 


Berkshire Festival Ends; 
Boston Symphony at Its Best 


Lenox, Mass.—What the Berkshire 
Festival offered in its second half 
was, primarily, superb playing by the 
Boston Symphony. It continued a re- 
view of the pieces written for the 
75th anniversary of the orchestra. In 
many ways it served as a preparation 
for the European tour which began 
almost immediately after. 

One of the most memorable per- 
formances of the entire festival oc- 
curred when Rudolf Serkin played 
the Schumann Piano Concerto at the 
July 28 concert. Both he and Charles 
Munch were so inspired that they 
lifted the orchestra to an extraordi- 
nary realization of this remantic 
work. Among them they created 
Schumann’s balance of the parts, for 
the interplay between the piano and 





gan with Hanson’s “Elegy in Memory 
of Serge Koussevitzky”, one of his 
finer pieces. It included the singular 
Fifth Symphony of the late Arthur 
Honegger, which never fails to make 
a profound impression, especially 
when conducted by Mr. Munch. It 
ended with Debussy’s “La Mer”. 
Richard Burgin conducted the 
July 29 concert. He sustained the 
contemporary accent with a program 
consisting of the Second Suite from 
Prokofieff’s “Romeo and Juliet”; the 
Hindemith Violin Concerto, with 
Ruth Posselt as soloist; and Mahler's 
First Symphony. Mr. Burgin showed 
especial affinity for the Mahler and 
accompanied his wife astutely in the 
Hindemith. She played with the con- 
viction and finish characteristic of 





Joe Petrovec 


At the Berkshire Music Center this summer Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky and 
Eleazar de Carvalho, second from left, chat with three student conductors 
—Jean Louis Le Roux, left, of Uruguay; Kenneth Schermerhorn, second 
from right, Schenectady, N. Y., and Donald Wooldridge, London, England 


the instrumental soloists was unusual. 
As for Mr. Serkin, he combined his 
electrifying brilliance with his true 
sense of poetry. He played the ca- 
denza of the first movement in an 
incredible manner. 

This whole concert found the or- 
chestra at its peak. The program be- 


her espousal of modern music. The 
Hindemith did not appear to be wear- 
ing too well in spite of this perform- 
ance. 

Petrassi’s Concerto for Orchestra 
No. 5 was the feature of the Friday 
concert of this weekend. Because the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Civic Concerts Sponsors 
Directors’ Conference 


In keeping with the new look of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., the first 
annual fall Regional Directors’ Con- 
ference was held Aug. 28 through 30 
under the direction of Luben Vichey, 
president. ; 

Opening the first session of the 
conference, held in the newly deco- 
rated offices of the president, Mr. 
Vichey greeted the 11 Regional Di- 
rectors who had gathered from all 
parts of the United States. In his 
welcome, Mr. Vichey thanked the 
directors for their splendid achieve- 
ment in increasing by 28 per cent the 
number of cities which are operating 
under the Civic banner, and for their 
untiring efforts during the past winter 
and spring in putting the Regional 
Plan of Operation into effect. Mr. 
Vichey expressed his confidence that 
under their future supervision, Civic 
will bring about an even more highly 
personalized service to the many 
Civic Music Associations throughout 
the regions supervised by these direc- 
tors than has ever before been pos- 
sible. 

Also welcoming the directors were 
Harlowe F. Dean, executive vice- 
president; George W. Fowler, vice- 
president in charge of operations; and 
Robert H. Kuhlman, general field 
manager. 


Hurok Speaks 


During the course of the three-day 
discussions, guest speakers included S. 
Hurok, who led a discussion of art- 
ists on his roster and who briefly out- 
lined his plans for new attractions 
for the coming season. Also speak- 
ing to the regional directors about 
various phases of the concert busi- 
ness were Gerard Semon, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of concert division; 
Marianne Semon, vice-president in 
charge of opera, the foreign division, 
and conductors; and Lawrence Fitz- 
gerald, sales manager—all of Na- 
tional Artists Corporation. 

Although the daily meetings were 
devoted to intense discussion on ways 
and means of continuing to improve 
the services of the organization, the 
social picture was not neglected. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vichey entertained the di- 
rectors with a dinner party at their 
upper Fifth Avenue apartment. Benno 
and Sylvia Rabinof were hosts at a 
Japanese dinner, served in Oriental 
style, at the Suehiro Restaurant. 

_ Following the close of the meet- 
ings on Friday, the directors departed 
to their respective regions, where each 
director held a regional conference 
with the Civic representatives who 
will be working under his supervision. 


Wallfisch Duo Under 
Kahn Management 


Ernst Wallfisch, violist, and his 
wife, Lory, pianist, are now under 
the management of Erminie Kahn 
for their American appearances. The 
duo has recently completed engage- 
ments in the Casals Festival at Prades 
—this being its second season there. 
The twosome has been engaged for 
the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico in 
April, 1957, which is under the aus- 
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Lebanon, Egypt, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
and other countries. If time permits, 
the group may make a limited num- 
ber of appearances in Western Europe. 

In Japan, 14 concerts and radio 
broadcasts 


have been contracted 


Louis Melancon 


Attending the first annual Regional Directors’ Conference of Civic Concert 


Service, Inc., 


held in New York City, are (clockwise around desk) Mrs. 


Edith Lowry (in light dress) ; Harlowe F. Dean, executive vice-president ; 
Margaret Carson, assistant to the president; Robert H. Kuhlman, general 
field manager; Benita Shields; Roy Williams; Martha Smith; Luben 
Vichey, president; James H. Browning; Mrs. George Brannan; James H. 
Cooper; Mrs. Jane Marks; George W. Fowler, vice-president in charge of 


operations; and Dorothy Van Andel 


pices of the Puerto Rican government. 

Following appearances in Prades, 
Mr. Wallfisch performed as soloist 
and with ensembles in the French 
festivals at Menton and Besancon, 
and then the duo began another 
European tour, which included cities 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy. In November 
Mr. Wallfisch will perform in six 
cencerts of the Brussels Philharmonic. 
The duo returns to the United States 
in mid-January and will tour here 
until fulfilling its Puerto Rican en- 
gagements in April. 


Milanov Signed 
By National Artists 


Zinka Milanov, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, has signed a management 
contract for the 1957-58 season with 
National Artists Corporation. Miss 
Milanov, who in July made her debut 
at Covent Garden as Tosca, returns 
to the United States in September. 
She will sing the role of Elvira in 
Verdi’s “Ernani”’, when the Metro- 
politan Opera revives this work espe- 
cially for her next season. 


Westminster Choir 


‘To Make World Tour 


The Westminister Choir, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, 
will make a world tour, beginning this 
October and ending in February, 
1957. The entire tour will be under 
the direction of the Friedberg Man- 
agement with the foreign portion ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and 
Academy. 

The choir is scheduled to leave 
Princeton on Oct. 1. Late in October 
it will fiy overseas to begin a series 
of concerts that will take the choir 
to Korea, Japan, Hongkong, Formosa, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, 
Burma, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Iran, 


through the International Cultural 
Exchange Association of Tokyo. In 
addition to professional concert en- 
gagements, the choir is expected to 
perform at American military bases. 


San Francisco Ballet 
To Tour Asia 


The San Francisco Ballet will tour 
11 Asian countries. The tour will be 
made in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, which acts as the professional 
agent of the State Department to 
assist American performers to tour 
abroad under the President’s special 
fund for international affairs. 

The tour will last for about three 
months, beginning next January. 
Countries to be visited include Korea, 
Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, India, Ceylon, and 
Pakistan. 

The San Francisco Ballet has just 
completed an engagement at the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, and is 
now concluding its first Eastern tour. 

The troupe going to the Far East 
will number approximately 30. In 
addition to the performances to be 
given for local audiences, a number 
of appearances will be made at Amer- 
ican military installations throughout 
the Far East Command. 


Overture Concerts 
Founded in Canada 


Vancouver, B.C.—Overture Con- 
certs, a new management under the 
direction of George Zukerman, has 
recently been started in western 
Canada, with headquarters in Van- 
couver. It will provide programs for 
many towns of small population in 
the locale, some of which are in- 
accessible by road or rail and can only 
afford a concert series by co-operating 
financially with adjacent communities. 


Present branches include several in 
British Columbia and one in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Artists on the organization’s roster 
for this season include the Rimanoczy 
String Quartet; Arthur Polson, violin- 
ist; the Dukson Trio; the Cassenti 
Players; and Marie Warrot, pianist. 


NBC TV Opera To Give 
Six Productions 


Six productions, including a world 
premiere and an American premiere, 
will be offered by the NBC Television 
Opera Theater during the 1956-57 
season. The eighth consecutive season 
will open on Nov. 18 with Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme”. Other works to be 
given include Menotti’s “Amahl and 
Night Visitors”, Dec. 16; the Amer- 
ican premiere of Prokofieff’s “War 
and Peace”, Jan. 13; Verdi's “La 
Traviata”, Feb. 10; the world premiere 
of “La Grande Bretéche” by Stanley 
Hollingsworth, March 10; and Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Elektra”, April 21. The 
NBC Opera Company’s tour will take 
place from Oct. 11 to Dec. 9. 


Lateiner Leaves for 
Australian Tour 


New York.—Jacob Lateiner, pian- 
ist, left Sept. 2 for a tour of 35 con- 
certs throughout Australia and Tas- 
mania under the auspices of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission. 
The two-month series of orchestral 
and recital engagements will be cli- 
maxed by a final appearance in Mel- 
bourne on Nov. 27. This will be a 
special orchestral performance, to be 
held as part of the festivities cele- 
brating the Olympic games. 


Moore Opera 
For Broadway 


“The Ballad of Baby Doe”, the 
opera by Douglas Moore and the late 
John Latouche which had its premiere 
at Central City, Colo., this summer, 
will be presented in a New York 
theater during the 1956-57 season by 
Michael Myerberg. A pre-Broadway 
tour will open at the Shubert Theater 
in Washington on Dec. 17. Sylvan 
Levin will be the conductor. 


Dallas Symphony 
Gets New Hall 


Dallas.—Beginning with the 1956- 
57 season, the Dallas Symphony will 
hold its concert series at the State 
Fair Auditorium. It has performed at 
the McFarlin Auditorium on_ the 
Southern Methodist University cam- 
pus since 1951-52, using Temple 
Emanu-E] as its rehearsal hall. Previ- 
ous capacity was 2,600; it is now 


> 


Bogin Elected 
AGMA Treasurer 


Abba Bogin, pianist, has been 
elected treasurer of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. The 13 new 
members of the board of governors 
include Margo Willauer Stagliano, of 
Boston, and Henry Reese, of Los 
Angeles, both soloists; others are 
choristers and dancers. 
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The Swan of Dijon 


A bit of interesting speculation, 
charmingly set forth, on the pos- 
sible origin of Saint-Saéns’ im- 
mortal cello solo, “The Swan” 
from the “Carnival of Animals”, 
has just come to me from Eugene 
Woodhams whom many of you 
older readers will remember as 
Dean of Music at the Castle School 
and erstwhile correspondent for 
MUSICAL AMERICA in North 
Dakota and, later, Moline, Ill. 

This is a story, says Mr. Wood- 
hams, “in which through an odd 
chain of circumstances and per- 
sonal experiences of the writer, cer- 
tain facts are brought forward 
which might prove, or at least sug- 
gest, that the great French com- 
poser Camille Saint-Saéns found 
his inspiration for the justly cele- 
brated composition, “The Swan”, 
in an old garden of the Middle 
Ages at Dijon, the ancient capital 
of the great Duchy of Burgundy. 

“The memorable year of 1918 
found me with my headquarters 
for U.S. Army Entertainment estab- 
lished in the historic City of Dijon, 
which history says was founded in 
the year 28 A.D. Such had been 
the strain and uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the war and the enor- 
mous demands on entertainment 
units, that, late one Autumn after- 
noon, I suggested to my good 
friend and co-worker, the Countess 
Catherine de Saint Seine that per- 
haps a walk in the old garden at- 
tached to the chateau, whose 
shaded alleys extended to the banks 
of a little stream, might rest me 
and calm the nervous tension. 

“The ruins of a once noble sum- 
mer house stood in the deep shade 
of willow and ilex, its crumbling 
marble columns hung with wither- 
ing creepers, its ruined marble 
steps half in, half out, of this se- 
cluded bend in the river. It was 
while lingering in the deep shadows 
of thick foliage that I saw the white 
swan about whose age legend had 
woven many a tale. It was whis- 
pered that no one could remember 
the time when this fabulous bird 
had not haunted the quiet pool and 
where even now the black shadows 
were beginning to gather. 

“Presently, as I heard the far off 
guns of war echoing across the 
torn plains of France where pop- 
pies grew, there glided from out 
the denser shadows, the majestic 
and shadowy shape of a huge white 
swan. 


“So stirred was I by this strange 
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encounter, that my memory harked 
back to a recent conversation in 
which Madame de Saint Seine had 
said that Saint-Saéns had been the 
guest on several occasions of her 
father-in-law the old Count, now 
dead, on which occasions the simi- 
larity of the two names had been 
commented on. 

“It seems logical enough that the 
composer, on one of his several 
visits must have walked in the old 
garden, standing where I now stood 
and, like me, regarded the fabu- 
lous bird lurking here in the 
shadows. 

“In this same year of 1918 
(though I was not at that time 
aware of the fact) Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox came to the old garden, 
saw the legendary bird and wrote 
a three-stanza poem called “The 
White Swan of Dijon”, a few lines 
of which I append: 


‘I was in Dijon when no sound or 
sight 

Woke thoughts of peace. 

Save this one speck of white, 

Sailing ‘neath skies of menace, 
unafraid 

While silver fountains, for his 
pleasure played. 

Dear swan of Dijon, it was your 
good part 

To rest a tired heart.’ ” 


Who Is Still Who 


“The Saturday Review” recently 
reported on the new edition of 
“Who’s Who in America” and your 
Chicago correspondent, Howard 
Talley, notes that, according to the 
article, Josef Hofmann is among 
the 45 persons listed in this 29th 
volume of the big red book of 
fame and fortune who also ap- 
peared in the first volume nearly 
60 years ago. The Polish pianist 
was then only a lad in his ’teens 
(he is now 80) but he already was 


well established as one of the great 
prodigies of the age. 

Mr. Talley also notes that the 
author of the “Review” piece, in 
listing some notable newcomers to 
“Who’s Who”, mentions “tenors 
Kurt Baum and Tebaldi”. 

Nobody needs to be advised that 
Tebaldi is no tenor, but I can think 
of at least one soprano who prob- 
ably wishes she were. 


By the Numbers 


Insects, it is believed in some 
scientific circles, eventually will 
supersede man and inherit the 
earth. But long before that hap- 
pens, it seems clear to me that 
man will have succumbed to auto- 
mation and the machine. Documen- 
tation of this theory mounts stead- 
ily and I contribute to it, without 
comment, the following news re- 
lease from the University of Il- 
linois: 

A new kind of “electronic music” 
will be introduced at the University 
of Illinois Aug. 9 in the Illini Com- 
posers concert series sponsored by 
the School of Music. 

A quartet of flesh-and-blood 
musicians will perform music pro- 
duced by a machine—the univer- 
sity’s high-speed electronic digital 
computer, Illiac, normally used to 
solve highly complex mathematical 
problems. 

Illiac, already widely known for 
its ability to “write” its own name 
in script, received technical as- 
sistance in its musical endeavor 
from two physical chemists, Prof. 
Lejaren Hiller and Leonard Isaac- 
son, research associate, who to- 
gether formulated the problem. 

To be fair, it should be explained 
that Prof. Hiller is a bona fide com- 
poser in his own right who studied 
composition and theory at Prince- 
ton and Illinois. He has written 





“Of course, his first love is baseball’’ 





works for chamber ensembles, or- 
chestra, and piano. Isaacson had no 
previous musical experience except 
as a listener, but is well acquainted 
with Illiac. 

To prepare the musical problem 
for the Iliac, Prof. Hiller and 
Isaacson applied some of their 
techniques for generating random 
numbers which they had used in 
computing the dimensions of rubber 
molecules in a previous research 
project. 

The “Illiac Suite for String Quar- 
tet” is a selection by random num- | 
bers of musical materials produced 
by the machine—a mere 15 min- 
utes of a work which could have 
run for hours. Parts were assigned 
to violins, viola, and cello by ran- 
dom numbers, further reducing the 
human element in the work. 

According to Prof. Hiller, the 
most time-consuming process began 
where Illiac left off—in transcrib- 
ing Illiac’s numbers into musical 
notation. The three movements of 
the work, presenting a chronologi- 
cal record of the musical experi- 
ments of the machine, range from 
an extremely simple “Presto-An- 
dante-Allegro” to a highly complex 
final movement, “Allegro con brio”. 

A transcription of the perform- 
ance was a feature of a session on 
“Non-Numerical Uses of Auto- 
matic Computers” at the national 
meeting of the Association for 
Computing Machinery at Los An- 
geles, Aug. 28, where Prof. Hiller 
discussed his computer methods. 


Return of the Natives 


The personnel of our symphony 
orchestras is as predominantly 
American-born today as it was 
European-born 50 years ago. But 
the 105-man Boston Symphony still 
has some 36 members of foreign 
birth, and 25 of these are revisit- 
ing their homelands during the or- 
chestra’s current European tour. 

The Boston Symphony always 
has had a fair-sized contingent of 
French musicians, and it is not 
surprising that the largest group 
of returning natives are 16 French- 
men—four violinists, two violists, 
two cellists, three basses, one oboist, 
one English hornist, two trumpet- 
ers and a harpist. The two conduc- 
tors on the tour, Charles Munch 
and Pierre Monteux, are natives of 
Strasbourg and Paris, respectively. 

Acting as interpreters and guides 
in Leningrad and Moscow will be 
three Russian-born violinists; in 
Prague two Czech cellists; in Vienna 
a bassist and a bassoonist; and in 
Berlin and Copenhagen a _ lone 
violinist apiece. 

Eleven other members of the 
orchestra are foreign-born, but 
their countries are not on the 
itinerary this year. 











Personalities 





Claudio Arrau left the United 
States on Aug. 19 for appearances in 
the Salzburg Festival. From Salzburg 
he travels to South Africa, India, Cey- 
lon, Singapore, and Europe for re- 
citals and appzarances with orchestra. 
The combined tours will keep him 
abroad until Christmas day. Mr. 
Arrau’s 16th consecutive United 
States tour will commence in January, 
1957. 


Blanche Thebom left on Aug. 17 
for opera and recital appearances 
abroad. The mezzo-soprano will per- 


form again at the Royal Op2ra in 
Stockholm and make her German 
Operatic debut at the Frankfurt 
Opera. She will return here in Oc- 
tober for concerts and Metropolitan 
Opera engagements. 


Joseph Szigeti followed his appzar- 
ances in the two final concerts of 
the Casals Festival in Prades by 
inaugurating the Fifth Casals Music 
Week at Zermatt, Switzerland. He 
played a program of three Bach solo 
sonatas, followed by one devoted to 
Mozart. Mr. Szigeti will concertize 
in Europe from Sept. 20 until his de- 
parture for New York on Dec. I. 


Robert Goldsand will give an all- 
Schumann recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 17, to commemorate the centen- 
nial of the composer’s death. Mr. 
Goldsand recently recorded “Carna- 
val’ and “Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien” for Concert Hall Society, for 
release in connection with the Schu- 
mann anniversary. 


Earl Wild’s concert activities this 
summer 
with the Montreal Symphony, under 
Sir Ernest MacMillan; the Stadium 
Symphony in New York’s Lewisohn 
Stadium; the Symphony of the Air, 
under Milton Katims, at the Ellen- 
ville festival; and the Cleveland Pops 
Orchestra, with which he made two 
appearances. 


Robert Mueller will make a six- 
week tour of Europe, beginning in 
Helsinki on Oct. 1. Mr. Mueller will 
perform in all the capitals in Western 
Europe and other major cities. His 
recital programs will include a new 
piano sonata by Ellis Kohs. 

Glenn Gould will make three New 


York appearances during the 1956- 
57 season—two with the New York 
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included solo appearances - 


Philharmonic-Symphony in January 
and one at the Metropolitan Museum 
in November. Also included on the 
tour are orchestral appearances with 
the Pittsburgh, Toronto, Montreal, 
Dallas, Vancouver, Winnipeg, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Victoria, and 
Cleveland symphonies. In April he 
will make his European debut as 
soloist in three concerts with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, under Herbert von 
Karajan. 


Valarie Lamoree, who has been 
soprano soloist this summer at the 
Aquacade, Flushing Meadow, L. L, 





recently flew to Miami to appzar with 
the University of Miami Summer 
Symphony, under D’Artega. 


Alfredo Antonini made several ap- 
pearances in Italy, including conduct- 


ing the Rome Santa Cecilia Orchestra ° 


on Aug. 23. He will conduct the 
Oslo Philharmonic on Sept. 19, with 
Marian Anderson as soloist. His con- 
certs will offer several European pre- 
mieres of works by American com- 
posers. 


Thor Johnson sailed on Aug. 29 
for conducting engagements in Scan- 
dinavia and northern Europe. These 
concerts will mark his European de- 
but, though, as a Warrant Officer 

Bandmaster, he led the United States 
Army University Symphony during 
its tours of England during the 1945- 
46 season. After his concert with the 


Florence Mercur, who this fall be- 
gins her 12th coast-to-coast tour, 
has been re-engaged by the Ursuline 
College of Paola, Kan. Miss Mercur 
is with Sister Eugene, dean of 
music 





Oslo Philharmonic on Oct. 5, he re- 
turns immediately to open the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony season, his tenth 
as music director. 


Ezio Pinza suffered a slight stroke 
at his summer home in Cervia, Italy, 
on Aug. 24 and has canceled his con- 
tract to appear in the Broadway pro- 
duction of “A Very Special Baby”. 
Mr. Pinza’s condition improved satis- 
factorily and he was able to sail for 
the United States in September. Mr. 
Pinza’s last appearance on Broadway 
was in “Fanny”. Lawrence Tibbett 
replaced Mr. Pinza in this musical. 


Below, Car- 
ola Goya, 
left, and 
Matteo, 
right, back- 
stage with 
Ted Shawn 
at Jacob’s 
Pillow 
Dance Fes- 
tival 


Above left: Mildred 
Dilling sails for Euro- 
pean concert tour with 
a few of her harps. 
Above: The Fine Arts 
Quartet are bid good 
night by eight of the 
musicians’ children 


Sir John Barbirolli was scheduled 
to undergo an operation on Aug. 24. 
Details of his illness have not been 
made known. 


Ljuba Welitch was married on 
Aug. 21 to a Viennese traffic police- 
man, Karl Schmalvogel. 


Norman Scott has been engaged 
by the Vienna State Opera manage- 
ment for two weeks of guest appear- 
ances between Sept. 20 and Oct. 4. 
Mr. Scott will make his debut as 
Mephistopheles in “Faust” at the 
Volksoper. 


Leonard Warren will have what 
amounts to a Verdi year this season. 
Not only will he appear in the San 
Francisco Opera productions of “Fal- 
staff’ and “Simon Boccanegra” but 
also in the Metropolitan Opera’s new 
productions of “Ernani” and “La 
Traviata”, as well as in “Aida”, “Rigo- 
letto”, and “Il Trovatore”. “Tosca 
will be the only non-Verdian opera 
that Mr. Warren will be heard in at 
the Metropolitan. 


Herva Nelli, Adele Addison, and 
Mack Harrell will be soloists in the 
American premiere of Darius Mil- 
haud’s opera “David”, which will be 
given in concert form in Hollywood 
Bowl on Sept. 22. Izler Solomon is 
the conductor. The work is being 
presented by the Festival of Faith 


and Freedom Committee of the 
American Association for Jewish 
Education as the first program in an 
annual festival designed to develop 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Biblical heritage. 


Gary Graffman — make his Eng- 
lish debut on Oct. with the Royal 
Philharmonic in res Prokofieff C 
major Concerto. Other European ap- 
pearances will include engagements in 
London’s Wigmore Hall and in Stock- 
holm, Zurich, and Spain. Mr. Graff- 
man will op2n his annual North 
American tour on Nov. 25 in Chicago. 


Marjorie Lawrence’s appearance 
highlighted the dedication of Camp 
Courage, for crippled children, near 
Annandale, Minn., on July 8. She 
sang at the dedication ceremonies and 
at a benefit concert for the camp in 
its outdoor amphitheater. After her 
concert, it was announced that the 
amphitheater would be named in her 
honor. 


Marilyn Tyler has been re-engaged 





for a second season at the opera in 
Amsterdam, where last season she 
sang Violetta, Despina, and Queen of 


the Night. This coming season she 
will also make guest appearances at 
Cologne and Stuttgart, where she had 
previously appeared as Constanza 
and Violetta. Television, radio, and 
concert engagements also have marked 
the American soprano’s stay in 
Europe. 


Nicanor Zabaleta will be heard 
with four orchestras next November, 
in addition to the many recitals he is 
giving in Europe this fall. He will 
play concertos by Joaquin Rodrigo, 
Jean-Michel Damase, and Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, in Madrid, Barcelona, 
London, and Brussels. Next January 
he will play concertos by Handel and 
Germaine Tailleferre with the Berlin 
Philharmonic, before returning to the 
United States for a tour. This past 
spring and summer he has also ap- 
peared with orchestras in Naples, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Gothenberg, Wies- 
baden, Munich, Baden-Baden, Tiib- 
ingen, Turin, Strasbourg, and Lon- 
don. The above concertos, plus those 
of Saint-Saéns and Darius Milhaud 
were included in the repertoire. 


Magda Laszlo will replace Roberta 
Peters as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony in its Oct. 11 and 12 con- 
certs. 
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Ravinia Draws Record Crowds; 


Grant Park Offers Boheme 


Chicago.—They say that figures 
tell a story. Well, they tell quite a 
story in regard to the paid-attendance 
records of this summer’s Ravinia Fes- 
tival season, which ended on Aug. 11. 
In the first six weeks the 23 concerts 
attracted 83,619; the six chamber- 
music concerts, 2,546; the four jazz 
concerts, 23,828; the film programs, 
3,466. 

Twenty-three thousand, three hun- 
dred fifty seven paying customers 
saw the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
in the final (seventh) week—making 
a grand total of 136,816, a record for 
Ravinia. The previous high, 120,658, 
was registered in 1949. It speaks well 
for the festival’s directors to compare 
this year’s record with the dismal low 
in 1955 of 97,994. The highest atten- 
dance record for one evening, 12,585, 
was made on Louis “Satchmo” Arm- 
strong’s second appearance on July 
18. 


“Something for Everybody” 

“Something for everybody” ac- 
counted for the happy upswing in 
attendance: the superb Chicago Sym- 
phony and a succession of excellent 
conductors and soloists for the music 
lovers, jazz for the teen-agers, films 
for the presumably tone-deaf, and 
ballet for the balletomanes. General- 
ly favorable weather, aside from a 
few cool and wet evenings, was no 
negligible factor. 

In the fourth week Georg Solti 
contributed some dynamic conduct- 
ing in performances of Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony, Mahler’s First, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh. For the first 
two concerts Jacob Lateiner, pianist, 
played Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo and Prokofieff’s Concerto No. 3 
with sensitive musical understanding 
but with limited tonal power. On Mr. 
Solti’s third appearance, Sunday after- 
noon, Inge Borkh sang Beethoven’s 
Scene and Aria, “Ah! Perfido” and 
Magda’s Aria, from Menotti’s “The 
Consul”. 

An Aaron Copland Evening on 
July 21 attracted a large crowd to 
hear the composer conduct his music 
from “Our Town” and “Billy the 
Kid”, as well as the first two move- 
ments from his Symphony No. 3, and 
“A Lincoln Portrait”, with the noted 
actor Claude Rains as narrator. 


Bernstein Conducts Fifth Week 


Another American composer-con- 
ductor, Leonard Bernstein, occupied 
the podium during the fifth week, 
sharing honors with Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, violinist, in Mr. Bernstein’s Sere- 
nade for Violin Solo and String Or- 
chestra with Percussion on July 26. 
The following evening Byron Janis, 
pianist, collaborated with Mr. Bern- 
stein in projecting an amazing dis- 
play of keyboard pyrotechnics in the 
composer’s Symphony No. 2, “The 
Age of Anxiety”. “The Masque” sec- 
tion was an exhibition of as brilliant 
and authentic jazz as one cou:d wish 
or. 

Mr. Bernstein’s conducting of 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 2 was 
vibrant in its intensity and in its ex- 
pression of youthful romanticism. 
The Saturday evening concert, with 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, in 
Bernstein's “Jeremiah” Symphony, 
and in two Mozart arias, had the 
distinction of drawing one of the 
largest crowds to any of these con- 
certs. 

On Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
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of the sixth week the Beaux Arts Trio 
offered to a mere handful of devoted 
listeners sterling performances. Mem- 
bers of the trio—Daniel Guilet, vio- 
lin; Bernard Greenhouse, cello; and 
Menahem Pressler, piano — were 
heard in works by master composers 
for this medium. 


Steinberg Leads Verdi “Requiem” 


The conductor of the week was 
William Steinberg of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. On Aug. 2, under his 
direction, the Chicago Symphony and 
soloists Frances Yeend, Regina Res- 
nik, Jan Peerce, and Nicola Moscona, 
assisted by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Summer Chorus, joined forces 
in a powerful and moving perform- 
ance of Verdi's “Requiem Mass”. 
Miss Yeend and Miss Resnik were 
outstanding. Mr. Steinberg, in com- 
mand at all times, was at his forceful 
best in the “Dies Irae”. 


Walter Gieseking’s performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo did not come up to expectations, 
for the climaxes of the last movement 
were lacking in dynamic power. The 
second movement, however, was out- 
standing for its grave, reflective 
mood; and, thankfully, the concerto 
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as a whole was purged of excessive 


sentimentality. 
The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


was featured in the final week of the | 
season, headed by Alicia Alonso and | 


Igor Youskevitch, with guest stars. 


The Grant Park season closed on 
Aug. 19 with a repeat performance 


from Friday of “La Bohéme” by | 


Puccini, directed by Joseph Rosen- 
stock, with a cast headed by Lucine 


Amara, as Mimi; Jacquelynne Moody, | 


as Musetta; Barry Morell, as Rodolfo; 


Henri Noel, substituting for Cornell | 


MacNeil, as Marcello; Miles Nekol- 
ny, as Schaunard; and Andrew Foldi 
as Colline. The cast and the conduc- 
tor were excellent, but Miss Amara 
was outstanding for her sympathetic 
portrayal of the hapless heroine. 
Earlier concerts included one on 
July 18, featuring Ruth Slenczynska 
in a vivid and at times poetical inter- 
pretation of Chopin’s F minor Con- 
certo, Nicolai Malko conducting. In 
the following week Izler Solomon 
provided an adequate accompaniment 
to the Mozart Violin Concerto in A 


major (K. 622), played with dignity | 


and taste by Eudice Shapiro. 


Milton Katims paid tribute to the | 
Schumann commemoration by per- 


forming the First Symphony on Aug. 
1. Mr. Katims gave a reading char- 
acterized by an inner glow without 
sacrificing _ brilliance. 


Park summer orchestra, performed 
with technical and tonal virtuosity the 
superficial and flashy Khachaturian 
Concerto. 

Carroll Glenn chose the juvenile 
Concerto for Violin, Op. 8, by 
Richard Strauss for her first appear- 
ance at Grant Park this summer, Aug. 
15, under the direction of Mr. Rosen- 
stock. It is hard to reconcile this 
early effort—its themes and working- 


Paul Olefsky, | 
currently first cellist for the Ravinia | 


out sections based on textbook har- | 


mony—with this composer’s later 
audacities in symphonic literature and 
opera. Miss Glenn dealt successfully 
with its technical difficulties. The next 


evening she performed Bruch’s Con- | 


certo No. 1 with fortunate results. 


—Howard Talley | 


| 
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* Washington, D. C. 





Washington School of the 
Ballet 


Miss Lisa Gardiner 
Miss Mary Day 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. Em 24162 


Gui Mombaerts 


Concert Pianist 

Member of The Former 
Belgian Piano String Quartet 
The School of Music 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston 





Angel Reyes 


John A, Patton 


Art of Singing 

Teacher of Outstanding 
Opera Stars 

1526 Cassil Pl., Hollywood 28 
HO 5-7523 


David Earle 


Pianist and Teacher 
Builder of Artistic 
Piano Technique 
7365 Trenton Ave. 
Parkview 5-0570 





Concert Violinist 

Professor of Violin 
Chairman of Department of 
Stringed Instruments 

The School of Music 


Northwestern Univ., Evanston 





Stone-Camryn School of Ballet 


Complete training in 
Classical Ballet, Character & 
Pantomime for the 
Contemporary Theatre 

185 West Madison Street 





Scott Willits 


Chairman of Violin 
Department of the a 
American Conservatory 


Kimball Building 





Elizabeth Wysor 


Opera, concert recording con- 
tralto 

U.S.A. and Europe 

Professor of Voice 

School of Music 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston 





Benno Frank 


Director of Musical Productions 
for Karamu Theater and the 
Cleveland Playhouse 





Pauline Thesmacher 


Teacher of Vocal Technique 
and Musicianship 

B.M. Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
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Landon’s 
Analysis 

Of Haydn’s 
Symphonies 

A Monumental 


Achievement 


By Ronatp Eyer 





An opera performance in Esterhaza. At 
the cembalo is Haydn. Reading from 
his score are a cellist and two bass 
players; a bassoon player is in their 
midst (back facing audience). Other 
musicians are 13 violinists and violists 
and two oboists (Oil painting in posses- 
sion of V. E. Pollak, Vienna) 





The Symphonies of Joseph Haydn. 
By H. C. Robbins Landon. New 
York: Macmillan. 863 pp. $20.00. 


Here is one of the monumental 
works of musicology of our time, 
comparable in importance with 
K6chel’s Mozart catalogue and im- 
mediately indispensable to anyone 
professing either to perform or to 
discuss Haydn’s music intelligently. 

Ostensibly given to discussion 
and analysis of the symphonies 
only, the book nevertheless gives a 
wide-ranging view of Haydn the 
composer, his musical milieu, his 
working methods, his idiosyncrasies 
and inconsistencies, the irrespon- 
sibility of his copyists and editors, 
and other significant matters relat- 
ing not only to Haydn but to musi- 
cal practices and conventions of 
the 18th century that have become 
more and more obscure to us with 
the passing of time. 


No Previous Analysis 


It seems peculiar that nearly 150 
years after the composer’s death no 
scholar had yet undertaken a com- 
plete examination of Haydn’s 
symphonies. But Mr. Landon points 
out in his preface that we do not 
yet have a definitive biography 
either, since such a work would 
be contingent upon a complete 
edition of his music, a complete 
catalogue of all his works, and a 
complete dossier of the documents 
of his life, none of which exists at 
this time, although Mr. Landon 
expects Anthony van Hoboken’s 
catalogue to appear in the near 
future and expresses the hope, in 
which we all may share, that the 
documents may eventually be col- 
lated by Otto Erich Deutsch who 
has done such impressive work of 
the kind with Schubert and Handel. 
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considers such knotty problems 
(especially so in the case of Haydn) 
as authenticity, sources, chronol- 
ogy, textual problems, and _ the 
music in performance. Examining 
materials in all the great libraries 
and museums of the world, includ- 
ing the monastic libraries of Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Italy, some of 
which, it is said, were virtually un- 
touched for a century, the author 
has made a minute study of auto- 
graphs, authentic copies, and old 
catalogues, along with watermarks, 
details of notation, and Haydn’s 
prevalent, and sometimes vexing, 
use of a very personal system of 
shorthand to denote the presence 
and notation of some instruments, 
dynamic markings, phrasing, orna- 
ments, etc. The chapter of most 
urgent contemporary interest here 
is the one concerning the sympho- 
nies in performance, to which we 
shall return presently. 

The second part is given to anal- 


- ysis of the individual symphonies, 


divided chronologically into six 
chapters beginning with the earliest 
works dating from about 1759 to 
those of 1788. Each chapter begins 
with a chronology and usually in- 
cludes a discussion of other works 
of the period. The last part is 
reserved for the 12 symphonies 
written for the Salomon concerts 
in London, which includes an ex- 
tensive documentary report of the 
first performances of those works 
culled, a la Deutsch, from the 
London press of the period. It also 
contains an epilogue on the six 
Masses. There are two appendices, 
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Meanwhile, scholars and musicians 
alike have much to chew over and 
digest in Mr. Landon’s own ex- 
haustive piece of research. 

The book is in three parts. The 
first is devoted to background and 


the first a thematic catalogue of the 
authentic symphonies with full in- 
formation about authentic and 
secondary manuscripts,. authentic 
and secondary prints, watermarks, 
major textual errors and alternate 
readings, and the like. Complete in- 
strumental parts missing from some 
of the symphonies are given in full. 
The second appendix lists 134 
doubtful and spurious symphonies 
attributed to Haydn, who was 
plagued not only by thieving copy- 
ists and plagiarists but also by 
honest confusion with his com- 
poser-brother Michael Haydn. Dis- 
senting musicologists no doubt will 
have a field day combing through 
the data in this section. A back 
pocket of the book contains a small 
score of an early symphony in B 
flat, here published for the first 
time with wind parts, which form- 
erly had been considered a string 
quartet and attached as No. 5 to 
the real quartets of Op. 1. 


Chapter on Performance 


Obviously it is impossible in this 
space even to begin to enumerate 
the detailed information and the 
new knowledge immediately ap- 
applicable to performance that Mr. 
Landon’s research develops for the 
conductor, the student, and the 
critic. I would like to draw particu- 
lar attention, however, to the 
chapter on the performance of the 
symphonies mentioned above. 

While some compromises with 
modern musical practice clearly are 
desirable in the performance of 
the symphonies and “no one will 
want to perform Haydn’s music 
with natural trumpets and ancient 
woodwind instruments when our 
modern counterparts are in most 
cases so far superior in every way,” 
attention must be given to the size 





of the orchestra, its instrumenta- 
tion, the correct realization of basso 
continuo parts, ornaments, etc., if 
anything approaching authentic per- 
formances are to be achieved. 
The first thing to be remembered 
is that Haydn’s evolution as a 
symphonist spanned an entire gen- 
eration, that his concepts as well 
as the physical resources at his dis- 
posal expanded steadily, and that 
the requirements of the last sym- 
phonies are quite different from 
those of the early ones. Like all 
court and church musicians of the 
period. Haydn wrote not for pos- 
terity and an ideal band of musi- 
cians but for his prince’s household 
and the forces available to him at 
the moment. As a musician of 
genius, he must be assumed to have 
tailored his music carefully to his 
media with respect to balances, 
timbres, and acoustic effects; and 
to alter these to any appreciable de- 
gree can only be to distort the 
artistic creation as he conceived it. 
Thus, for the earliest symphonies, 
when Haydn was director of Count 
Morzin’s band, it is believed that 
he had at his disposal only about 
six violins, one viola, one bass, 
two oboes, two horns and two 
bassoons. Thereafter, at Esterhaza, 
he had ensembles of various dimen- 
sions (note in detail the picture on 
this page); but for the performance 
of his last three symphonies at 
Viotti’s “Opera Concerts” in Lon- 
don in 1795, his orchestra was 60 
strong! “The strings,” says Mr. 
Landon, “were probably divided 
12-12-6-4-5 (total: 39), the wood- 
wind parts were very likely doubled 
in the tuttis: 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 
clarinets, 4 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 
trumpets, 1 timpani.” In this con- 
nection, the author substantiates the 
belief that Haydn used double 
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wind whenever the forces were 
Jarger than usual by noting that in 
the authentic parts of “The Crea- 
tion” triple woodwind, triple brass, 
and even triple kettledrums are 
called for against ten stands of first 
violins. 

Summing up, Mr. Landon gives 
the following guide for the number 
of string players appropriate for 
modern performances of the sym- 
honies of the periods shown: 

Lukavac: 4-4-2-1-1. 

Eisenstadt-Esterhaza: 5-5-3-2-2 

Esterhaza: 6 (7)-6-4-3-2. 

London: 8-8-5-4-3 (Symphonies 
93-98). 

London: 12-12-6-5-5 (Sympho- 
nies 102-104). 

Following this there are technical 
discussions of some complexity 
about details such as the basso con- 
tinuo, the high trumpet and horn 
parts, tempo, appogiature, and so 
on, which we hardly can go into. 
Here are a few of the highlights: 

In basso continuo, the bassoon 
should double the bass line, es- 
pecially in the early symphonies, 
whether it is written in or not, and 
that the first 40-odd symphonies 
also require the presence of the 
harpsichord in the continuo. The 
difficulty of producing the high 
notes of Haydn’s baroque valveless 
trumpets and horns is considerable 
on modern instruments, but in the 
case of the horns, it can, and 
should be, done. Only timpani 
small enough to play forte without 
drowning the other instruments 
should be used. The five-stringed 
bass, which includes the 16-foot C 


Cleveland Pop 


End Season in 


Cleveland.—For the first time in a 
decade the summer Pop concerts 
ended the season with a profit. 

Manager George H. L. Smith re- 
ported that more than 67,000 patrons 
attended the 16 concerts this sum- 
mer. Last summer 55,000 attended, 
and there was a deficit of almost 
$10,000. The concerts by the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra are directed 
by Louis Lane. 

The latter half of the season began 
with pianist Van Cliburn performing 
the Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2. 
Veda Chenoweth, marimba player, 
also appeared but failed to attract 
much attendance. 


Popular Programs 


The big evenings were the Kern- 
Hammerstein event on Aug. 11 and 
the Cole Porter concert on Aug. 29. 
Other popular programs were a 
Strauss night (featuring music mostly 
by Johann, but also of Richard, Josef 
and Eduard), a Victor Herbert-Kurt 
Weill-Sigmund Romberg night, and a 
Gershwin night—the second of the 
season. Pianist Earl Wild assisted at 
this last concert. 

Artistically, the second Tchaikovsky 
program, Aug. 25, was highly suc- 
cessful. Summer orchestra concert- 
master Anshel Brusilow gave a vir- 
tuosic performance of the Violin 
Concerto. Pianist Vera Franceschi 
was soloist in the seldom played Fan- 
tasy for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 56. 

The season ended on another high 
artistic note with Jein Geis, pianist, 
playing the Prokofieff Concerto No. 3 
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string, is needed in almost every 
work of Haydn. 

Problems presented by such 
ornaments as the long and the 
short grace note, the trill, and the 
mordents, and by dynamic mark- 
ings are formidable ones, not only 
because of prevailing ignorance of 
18-century customs but because of 
the ambiguousness and inconsist- 
ency of Haydn’s “shorthand” 
markings. Mr. Landon seeks an- 
swers to those problems in the writ- 
ings of the three leading contem- 
porary theorists—C. P. E. Bach, 
Quantz, and Leopold Mozart, who 
sometimes contradict both them- 
selves and each other. Light, never- 
theless, is to be found in their dicta, 
and most of it undoubtedly is ap- 
plicable to Haydn, who certainly 
was acquainted with their writings, 
and, so far as we know, never ques- 
tioned them. 

Every page of this book points 
up the urgent need for the publi- 
cation as soon as possible of the 
complete edition of Haydn’s music, 
completely re-edited with the aid of 
modern research and profound 
scholarship of the kind that Mr. 
Landon has brought to bear on the 
symphonies. 

There are today no editions of 
the symphonies, not even of the 
celebrated Salomon series, that are 
free from inaccuracies or from the 
follies of careless copyists or capri- 
cious editors. If Mr. Landon’s la- 
bors act as a stimulus to correct this 
sorry state of affairs—and I think 
they will—the musical world will 
be doubly in his debt. 


Concerts 


the Black 


and summer orchestra concertmaster 
Ernest Kardos performing the last 
two moments of the Wieniawski 
Violin Concerto in D Minor. 

Cleveland’s summer tent theater, 
“Musicarnival”, attempted a _ bold 
move into the realm of opera by 
scheduling Bizet’s “Carmen” for two 
weeks (14 performances). Ordinarily 
the theater, under the extremely able 
direction of John L. Price, Jr., is 
devoted to the more popular Broad- 
way musical shows. 

Mr. Price is anxious to stage one 
opera per summer at “Musicarnival”, 
even though he is aware of the finan- 
cial risk involved. His aim is to 
“streamline” the production, giving it 
in English, with as little dialogue as 
possible. 

The adaptation of the Bizet master- 
work by Virginia Card and George 
Huston was, in the opinion of Mr. 
Price, the best way to begin his ex- 
periment. (Last year “Musicarnival” 
ran “Fledermaus” for a week. It 
proved popular and artistically ex- 
cellent). 


Sills as Carmen 


Unfortunately the experiment was 
a disappointment. Financially _ it 
proved the weakest two-week period 
in the three years of the tent theater. 

Artistically, too, it was uneven. 
Beverly Sills, in the title role, was 
unable to project the fiery spirit of 
the Sevillian cigarette hussy, even 
though her singing was able. Don 
José was capably sung by Lloyd 
Thomas Leech. Stephanie Augustine 


was miscast as Micaéla. Norman 
Treigle was impressive as Escamillo. 
Michael Pollock staged the show; he 
also took the small role of Remendado 
and almost stole the show with it. 
Often the production seemed to lack 
professional polish and integration. 

In its prospectus for the new sea- 
son, the Cleveland Orchestra informed 
patrons of its increased emphasis on 
contemporary music. Of this season’s 
24 program pairs, there will be new 
music at 17 pairs. 

World premieres will include “Por- 
trait” for Violin and Orchestra, com- 
posed by Bernard Rogers for the 
orchestra’s concertmaster, Josef Gin- 
gold. Victor Babin and Vitya Vron- 
sky, the duo-pianists, will introduce 
Babin’s new Concerto for Two Pianos. 
Also to be premiered are Louis 
Gruenberg’s “American Suite” and 
the Capriccio for Orchestra by Marcel 
Dick of Cleveland. Mr. Dick will 
conduct the orchestra in this per- 
formance. 

For its 40th anniversary season 
next year the orchestra has commis- 
sioned works by seven composers 
from America and Western Europe. 


Those receiving grants are William 
Walton of England, Henri Dutilleux 
of France, Gottfried von Einem of 
Austria, Boris Blacher of Western 
Germany, and from America: How- 
ard Hanson, Paui Creston, Bohuslav 
Martinu, and Robert Moevs. 


The orchestra season will open 


Oct. 4, with director George Szell 


returning for his 11th season. He is 
also beginning the first year of a 
three-year contract. 

The new season will also see the 
arrival of Robert Shaw, choral con- 
ductor. Mr. Shaw will conduct three 
regular concert pairs (one of them 
featuring Beethoven’s “Missa _ Sol- 
emnis”) and ten Sunday afternoon 
twilight programs, as well as numer- 
ous children’s concerts. 

—James Frankel 


Music Therapy 


Conference Planned 


Topeka, Kan.—The seventh annual 
Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Music Therapy will be held 
at the Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, Kan., 
on Oct. 18, 19, and 20. 
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Dotted lines below com- 
posers’ pictures represent 
proportionate number of 


performances by 33 or- 
chestras surveyed. Actual 
number of performances 
are: Mozart—470, Bee- 
thoven — 318, Brahms — 
240, Stravinsky—55, 
Shostakovich —37, Bloch 
—36, Copland—34, Cres- 
ton—33, Barber—21. 
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Bicentenary Puts Mozart to the Fore 
In Annual Orchestral Survey 


HE triumph of Mozart in the 

American orchestral reper- 

toire of 1955-56 was bound to 
appear in Musical America’s an- 
nual survey, but Mozart has been 
triumphant for many generations 
so that we can scarcely compliment 
ourselves on any startling improve- 
ment of taste or intelligence on that 
score. The test will be in the fate 
of Mozart in the repertoire now 
that the 200th anniversary of his 
birth has passed. In general, taste 
remained overwhelmingly conserv- 
ative, and the situation presented 
its usual tantalizing paradox: an 
amazing variety and scope in in- 
dividual performances but a dis- 
hearteningly small total proportion 
of modern and unfamiliar music in 
the repertoire. 

The survey this year covers the 
repertoires of 33 orchestras, inten- 
tionally chosen to represent not 
only the largest and most famous 
but also those of more moderate 
size and scope. The list is essen- 
tially the same as that of last year’s 
survey. The Atlanta Symphony 
has been added this year; and the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic and the 
Portland Symphony have _ been 
omitted. 


Thirty-three Orchestras 


To the reader who is new to 
these surveys, the total number of 
works and of composers is in- 
variably staggering. The 33 or- 
chestras played no fewer than 852 
works by 253 composers. The total 
number of performances, which in- 
cludes repetitions of the same pro- 
reached 4152. Of these 
852 works, 267 were contemporary 
and 585 were classical, which 
means that 31% of the total works 
were contemporary. If 31% of the 
total performances had also been 
contemporary the friends of con- 
temporary music would have cause 
for rejoicing. But of the 4152 per- 
formances given by the 33 orches- 
tras only 755 were of contemporary 
works, 18% of the total. And of 
the total performances only 7% 
(290 in all) were devoted to Amer- 
ican music. In all, 128 contem- 
porary American works by 77 com- 
posers and 139 foreign contempo- 


By Ropert SABin 


rary works by 63 composers were 
performed. Foreign contemporary 
music received 11% of the total 
performances (465). 

Percentages are tricky things, 
as every statistician knows, and 
some figures may help the reader 
at this point to realize the over- 
whelming preponderance of the 
classics in the repertoire. Let us 
compare the three leaders in three 
categories. The three leading clas- 
sical composers had the following 
scores, in which the first figure rep- 
resents the number of different 
works played by the 33 orchestras 
and the second figure the total num- 
ber of performances of all of these 
works: Mozart, 85, 470; Beethoven, 
30, 318; Brahms, 13, 240. For 
the foreign modern composers the 
scores were: Stravinsky, 13, 55; 
Shostakovich, 5, 37; Bloch, 6, 36. 
And for American composers: 
Copland, 8, 34; Creston 9, 33; Bar- 
ber, 7, 21. Let us leave Mozart 
out of consideration, since the Mo- 
zart bicentenary was a special oc- 
casion, but if we compare Bee- 
thoven’s score with Stravinsky’s, we 
can see at once the enormous gap: 
30 works as compared to 13, 318 
performances as compared to 55. 
The contrast is even stronger in the 
case of American music. Brahms 
marshals 13 works against Cop- 
land’s 8, 240 performances against 
34. I do not mean to suggest that 
Stravinsky has written as much 
great music as Beethoven or that 
Copland is a better composer than 
Brahms, but I am sure that the 
repertoire is far too overweighted 
on the side of the classic, the estab- 
lished, the familiar, the “standard”, 
and the safely dead. 


Moderns into “Classics” 


The figures may be explained in 
terms of two major factors. Almost 
all of the orchestras play music by 
Beethoven every season, but they 
may not play a work by Bartok or 
Hindemith or Schuman or Harris 
for years at a stretch, not to men- 
tion the younger generation of 
composers. And even if they do 
play music by modern masters, 
they never repeat it, season after 
season, until it becomes as familiar 


and beloved to their public as Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, Brahms’s First, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth. A few mod- 
ern works have made steady prog- 
ress toward the status of “classics”. 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony, 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler”, 
and Bartok’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra are good examples. Composers 
like Stravinsky, Bloch and Sibelius 
have gained a firm foothold in the 
world of the established with cer- 
tain works. “The Firebird”, “Schel- 
omo”, and the Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo are “standard” in the best 
sense of the term. 

Majority Still Unfamiliar 

Copland’s “Appalachian Spring”, 
two or three of Samuel Barber’s 
works, and Gershwin occupy a set- 
tled position in the repertoire. But 
the vast majority of modern works 
is still relatively unfamiliar to the 
music public at large. Let the read- 
er ask himself how many times in 
his life he has heard Harris’s Third 
or Fifth Symphonies? or William 
Schuman’s Third or Sixth? or Pis- 
ton’s Third? or any of the other 
major works of the American rep- 
ertoire? 

On Dec. 8, 1955 Sibelius reached 
the age of 90, having achieved the 
curious status of being a living 
“classic” composer as_ Richard 
Strauss did in his last decades. The 
Sibelius year was marked by wide- 
spread tributes and the Sibelius 
score this year is 21, 160, sixth in 
order of the foreign standard com- 
posers, whereas last year his name 
did not appear among the 19 lead- 
ing composers at all. It might be 
well to explain the classification of 
Sibelius at this point. Since he has 
written nothing new for decades 
and his music is now universally 
accepted and performed, it seemed 
logical to classify his music with 
that of the standard composers. 
Stravinsky, on the other hand, is 
not only still composing, but he is 
composing challenging music that 
has by no means won the accep- 
tance accorded to his earlier works 
such as “The Firebird” and “Pe- 
trouchka”. 

A more perplexing problem was 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Royal Danish Ballet, 3 Centuries Old 
Making Its New World Debut 


Sunday evening, September 16th, The Royal 
Danish Ballet opens the New York season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. This gala event marks 
their first performance outside Europe and the 
start of a seven-week tour of U.S.A. and Canada. 
The tour is a gigantic undertaking climaxing 
three years of negotiations between Copenhagen 
and Columbia Artists Management in association 
with Howard Lanin Management. Precedents are 
being broken in all directions. It is the largest 
ballet ever to be transported on tour. There are 
eleven complete productions with lavish sets and 
costumes, and a company of 54 including eleven 
(Continued on fourth page) 





Return Visit 


The Berlin Philharmonic, under the direction of HERBERT VON KARAJAN, 
returns to our shores in October by popular demand for its second American 
tour under the auspices of Columbia Artists Management. This repeat tour 
is a distinct honor for the seventy-four-year-old ensemble. Since the close of 
World War II, seven major orchestras have visited America, The Berlin 
Philharmonic is the only organization to make a return visit. 

Appearing under the patronage of His Excellency Heinz L. Krekeler, Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States, the orchestra will open its thirty-four 
city coast to coast tour in Washington, D.C., on October 7, Two appearances 
are scheduled in New York at Carnegie Hall on October 10 and 12. At the first 
concert the distinguished German violinist, Wolfgang Schneiderhan will make 
his New York debut. Mr. Schneiderhan also plays with the orchestra in 
Washington and Chicago and is the only solo performer to appear with the 
Berlin Philharmonic during the tour. 

The Berlin Philharmonic tour will end in Santa Barbara, California on 
November 19, 1956. Its thirty-four dates within forty-four days represent an 
unprecedented accomplishment in concert annals. 


CAMI Enters Opera Field 
with NBC Tour 


The NBC Opera Company, co-sponsored by RCA 
and NBC, is the boldest and most important 
development in the field of opera in many 
decades. The company is in answer to the de- 
mands of the audience of millions, created for 
opera in English by the NBC-TV Opera during 
its seven year history. Overwhelming public re- 
sponse for the new company has resulted in a 
sold-out initial tour of eight weeks, during which 
47 cities will be visited. The company will per- 
form “The Marriage of Figaro” 20 times, and 
“Madame Butterfly” 35 times. 

A special pre-tour week of tryouts, as well as 
the world premiere of the Company, has been 
arranged to inaugurate the handsome new theatre 
at St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Indiana. 
Following this the tour opens at the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Forum, October 15th. Producer of the com- 
pany is Samuel Chotzinoff, Musical Director, 
Peter Herman Adler, General Manager, Chandler 
Cowles. Singers: FRANCES BIBLE, PHYLLIS CURTIN, 
ELAINE MALBIN, WALTER CASSEL, DAVID LLOYD, 
MAC MORGAN, and FRANCES YEEND. The special 
orchestra and chorus is being prepared by Dr. 
Adler and his associate, Herbert Grossman. 
Scenery is being built to designs by William and 
Jean Eckart, and costumes are being made by 
Karinska to designs by Alvin Colt. The company 
has been in rehearsal at NBC opera headquarters, 
West 56th Street, Manhattan, since early this 


summer, 
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Columbia Artists Management, founded in 
1930, cheerfully accepts the responsibili- 
ties which devolve upon it as the largest 
establishment of its kind. 

It takes in its stride obvious obligations 
to artists, employees and stockholders and 
pushes on to contend with the problems of 
leadership in a highly competitive enter- 
tainment field. 

Leadership requires planned and simul- 
taneous action on several fronts, and some- 
times these fronts seem in conflict, 

High on the list of Columbia’s purposes 
must be the encouragement and develop- 
ment of American talent. Here Columbia 
has an enviable record of achievement and 
right now is down on the firing line of a 
continuous battle to launch newly dis- 
covered native talent. 

At the same time, the field must be kept 
fresh and lively by the importation of the 
best the outside world can _ provide. 
Columbia’s executives tirelessly scour the 
world in the pursuit of this objective and 
it has monitors posted in foreign musical 
capitals whose reports arrive with every 
mail, 

In another sector there will be a deter- 
mined effort to elevate the level of musical 
taste and at the same time, an even greater 
one to lure new listeners into the concert 
halls, 

Columbia’s activity in the important 
work of taste elevation must necessarily be 
soft-pedaled, as this area is sacred to music 
criticism, But the fact remains that 
Columbia is a first screen of talent. On the 
other hand, in the realm of audience build- 
ing Columbia’s work has been outstanding. 

The conception, development and ex- 
pansion of the organized audience move- 
ment is one of the greatest enterprises of 
this era, It is a dramatic and fascinating 
story, as yet inadequately chronicled. 


Some day this epic achievement will be 
spelled out in ten pages of a future Ameri- 
can edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, so that all may read why 
there are more concerts given on this con- 
tinent in any one year than all the rest of 
the world put together. 






BEDIETORIAL 


At this time praise must be bestowed 
upon the artist sensitive to the concurrent 
aims of taste appreciation and the attrac- 
tion of new listeners. To succeed in this 
two-ply purpose requires mature artistry 
and ingenious programming. 

Next we come to the public demand for 
group attractions, which must be satisfied, 
but at the same time there must be no let- 
up in effort to maintain the solo artist’s 
position in the concert hall, The recital 
is probably the most difficult feat per- 
formed by any artist on a stage, and its de- 
velopment and the public acceptance of 
it have been potent factors in North 
America’s fantastic musical growth. 

Columbia’s competence in coping with 
these problems is the measure of its 
success, 

Happy listening! 


CAMI and the Opera 


Opera companies throughout the United States 
will make the first musical news of the forth- 
coming season. In the limelight: new and inter- 
esting productions by the New York City Opera 
Company, the San Francisco Opera and the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago. 

The San Francisco Opera, under Kurt Herbert 
Adler’s direction, leads off the operatic parade on 
Sept. 13 with JUSSI BJOERLING and LORENZO 
ALVARY as the leads in “Manon Lescaut”. 
Enormous interest centers around EILEEN FAR- 
REL’s opera debut as “Leonora” in “Il Trova- 
tore”, an event hungrily waited for by all lovers 
of great voices. TEBALDI, in addition to her 
immortal Tosca will have the feminine lead in 
the revival of “Simon Boccanegra”. The beloved 
LICIA ALBANESE will be “Cio-Cio-San” and 
“Mimi”. 

The New York City Opera Company, under 
the musical and artistic direction of ERICH 
LEINSDORF, has scheduled a series of provoca- 
tive works, leading off the season on Sept. 20 
with a new production of Offenbach’s “Orpheus 
in the Underworld”, JON CRAIN in the title 
role; BEVERLY BOWER as the goddess 
“Diana”. In other new productions, PHYLLIS 
CURTIN will sing the title role in Carlisle Floyd’s 



















“Susannah”, KENNETH SMITH will make his 
City Opera debut as “Prospero” in Frank 
Martin’s “The Tempest”, and FRANCES BIBLE 
will create the title role in the company’s first 
production of “Mignon”. FRANCES YEEND 
will appear in “La Traviata”, and SARAH 
FLEMING will sing her first Mimi in “La 
Bohéme”. 

It is particularly exciting news for opera lovers 
to learn that the Lyric Opera of Chicago, which 
made such a dent in the international opera 
world, under Carol Fox, Managing Director, will 
have its season this fall, Opening night MI. 
TROPOULOS will conduct “The Girl of the 
Golden West” with ELEANOR STEBER as 
“Minnie”, recreating their performances that 
made such a sensation three years ago in the 
Florence May Festival. Two firsts for MARTHA 
LIPTON occur when she sings her first “Hero- 
dias” in her first appearance with the company 
in Strauss’s “Salome”. DOLORES WILSON will 
sing three roles for her first season—“Zerlina” 
in “Don Giovanni” being her debut. TEBALDI 
will again be the adored prima donna teamed 
with stars, BJOERLING, TUCKER and SIMON. 
EAU. 





Mitropoulos chatting with ELEANOR STEBER, “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” about the forthcoming 
Chicago Lyric Opera opening. 


Five lads of the stOCKHOLMs GosskoR pictured 
with F. C. Schang, Jr., president of CAMI during 
Mr. Schang’s recent visit to Sweden. The noted 
Swedish Boychoir is making its first concert appear- 
ances in the United States this fall, starting Oc- 
tober 1 in Lancaster, Pa. 
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From Spain to Budapest Yehudi Menuhin has 
just completed a series of appearances in Eu- 
ropean festivals, . At the Salt Lake City 
Festival last July, Elaine Malbin sang her now 
famous “Madame Butterfly”, with Conchita 
Gaston as the sympathetic Suzuki. . . . To his 
roster of operatic “heavies”, George London 
added “The Flying Dutchman” in a triumphant 
Bayreuth production last July. Annual 
“shebang”. Tanglewood on Parade with San- 
roma and the Boston Pops under Fiedler 
was a smash hit at this year’s Berkshire Festival. 
_.. The exquisite Trianon Theatre in Versailles, 
which was Marie Antoinette’s favorite, reopened 
after 150 years with “Cosi fan Tutte” with 
Teresa Stich-Randall as one of the stars . . 
a highlight of the Paris Festival. . . . Touring 
this coming season with the Columbia Bel 
Canto is Pierrette Alarie, who will also star 
with her husband, tenor Leopold Simoneau, 
in CBS’s television production of Gounod’s 
“Mireille”. . . . Featured in the current issue of 
Vogue magazine, Lisa Della Casa sings at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires this September. 
She returns to the United States in November 
for her first “Arabella” at the Metropolitan. .. . 
At the Venice Festival this month, Gerard 
Souzay will sing in the world premiere of Igor 
Stravinsky’s “Canticum Sacrum”, commissioned 
by the Venice Festival. . . . Greek contralto, 
Elena Nikolaidi flew to Athens on August 25th 
to sing “Orfeo ed Euridice” at the Athens Festi- 
val. In the audience opening night, September 
l4th, will be Their Majesties, King Paul and 
Queen Frederica. Lily Pons and Alec 
Templeton headline the Worcester Festival in 
October. . . . Jan Rubes has been engaged 
for the Toronto Opera Festival next season for 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio”. He will 
appear in New York with the Little Orchestra 
Society in three performances of Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”. ... A globe girdling 1956- 
97 tour is scheduled for the popular duo, 
Eugene List and Carroll Glenn. At 
the Detroit Symphony’s opening concert at the 
new Ford Auditorium, Yi-Kwei Sze, Frances 
Yeend, Frances Bible and David Lloyd will 
be soloists in Paul Paray’s Mass. The work will 
be directed by the composer and is to be re- 
corded... . Theodor Uppman will star at the 
Metropolitan’s debut performance of Offen- 
bach’s light opera “La Perichole” this sea- 
son... . Barbara Gibson’s first child decided 
her plans for 1956-57. Instead of further 
European appearances, she will remain in 
America with dates for “The Voice of Fire- 
stone” and “The Telephone Hour”. . . . Gold 
and Fizdale, after an extensive European tour 
this past spring, will begin their first American 
tour under the aegis of Columbia this fall. . . . 
There will be no time for sight-seeing for 
a Greene on her fall recital tour in 
Austria, Germany, Holland and Sweden. At the 
end of a whirlwind month in Europe, she is due 


Db tk in November to fill U.S. bookings. . . . 
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57 season in Moscow—lIdaho! . . . Having sung 
Canio in English at Chautauqua last summer, 
Donald Dickson is now slated to sing the same 
role in Italian when the Symphony Society of 
San Antonio (Texas) presents “I Pagliacci” next 
winter. . . . Coast to coast tours ahead for 
Richard Gregor, The Carolers, The Con- 
certmen, The Philharmonic Piano Quartet. 
.. . William Warfield left the United States 
in August for an extensive concert tour of Africa, 
Europe and the Near East. He returns to the U.S. 
in December. . . . Heidi Krall, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, on her first visit to Europe, made 
her debut there at the Berlin State Opera as 
Elisabeth in “Tannhauser” September 2nd. A 
week later in the same opera house she sang her 
first performance anywhere as Desdemona in 
“Otello”. Berl Senofsky, booked with 
twelve major orchestras this season, launches 
his debut American tour as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on October 18th. 
On October 4th Firkusny starts a typical event- 
ful season by performing the world premiere of 
Martinu’s 4th Piano Concerto with Stokowski 
and the Symphony of the Air at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He also is soloist for the ninth 
consecutive year with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Worldwide traveler Claudio 
Arrau, currently at the Salzburg Festival, next 
tours South Africa, India, Ceylon, and Singa- 
pore, back to Europe—then, home for Christmas. 

(Continued on fourth page) 


1. IRMGARD SEEFRIED and her husband WOLFGANG 
SCHNEIDERHAN visit the Mozart monument at St. 
Marks cemetery near Vienna. Both are famous as 
specialists of the works of the great composer. 


2. Pictured as last year’s “Woman of the Year in 
Music” by the Long Island Press, CAROL BRICE 
starts rehearsing next week for the role of 
“Mougali” in the famous Haitian opera “Ouanga” 
by Clarence Cameron White. The production will 
be presented in Carnegie Hall September 27 
through 30. 


3. GEZA ANDA in a rare moment of tranquility at 
the window of his home in Zurich, Switzerland. 
The Angel Records pianist’s busy season opens in 
Montreal October 16th. 


4. EUGENE ISTOMIN in good company on a poster in 
Singapore. 


5S. FRANCES ARCHER and BEVERLY GILE, the captivat- 
ing folk singers, snapped at a luncheon in Hartford 
where they entertained the American Shakespeare 
Festival committee with Elizabethan songs. 


6. DOUGLAS MOORE, the composer of “The Baliad of 
Baby Doe” with three of the stars, DOLORES WILSON, 
MARTHA LIPTON and WALTER CASSEL, who helped 
give the opera unprecedented success in Central 
City. 


7. The PAGANINI QUARTET, FOIDART, LAPORTE, TEMI- 
ANKA and ROSSEELS, in front of Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah where they are yearly 
artists-in-residence. A bumper season of recitals 
from New York to Victoria lies ahead beginning 
next month. 


8. KOESTER and STAHL, the internationally famous 
dance team shown performing in Berlin. They will 
be seen for the first time by American audiences 
this season in programs featuring every facet of the 
dance. 
































MANTOVANI with ballerina sVETLOVA 


Success Story 

A major excitement of the fall concert season is 
the first coast-to-coast tour of MANTOVANI and 
His New Music. Maestro MANTOVANI, an over- 
whelming box-office draw in last year’s introduc- 
tory visit (audiences of 10,000 at the Maple Leaf 
Gardens in Toronto and 7,000 at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing, Michigan, thronged to 
hear him) returns with his shimmering orchestra 
to complete his conquest of the continent. The 
international recording star completes his stint in 
the inaugural Johannesburg Music Festival and 
then flies directly from South Africa to the 
United States opening his ten-week tour in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, on October Ist. Of special 
interest are his first appearances on the West 
Coast, where the usual turn-away crowds are 
predicted. 





LOIS MARSHALL and LEOPOLD SIMONEAU in the act 
of recording “The Abduction from The Seraglio” 
under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham for 
Angel Records. 

(ROYAL DANISH BALLET—continued) 

stars (modestly called solo dancers). 

Advance interest is high. As this is written, the 
“Met” box office has $150,000 already subscribed. 
Similar reports flood in from the lucky tour 
cities. A phenomenon is the number of groups, 
some of over a hundred people, coming to New 
York expressly to see the Danish Ballet at the 
“Met” from as far away as Denver and Oklahoma 
City. 

All signs point to a royal American reception 


for the Royal Danish Ballet. 


e Golden Age Singers 


The American concert scene will be enlivened 
this fall with the first performance here of THE 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS OF LONDON. After a week 
of enroute engagements in the Maritimes, Eng- 
land’s premier vocal quintet under the direction 
of Margaret Field-Hyde makes its American 
debut on October 22nd at the Yale University 
School of Music. Thereafter the five artists of 
the ensemble proceed on their tour, ranging as 
far west as Fargo, North Dakota, visiting music 
societies, colleges, and Community Concert as- 
sociations. Of special interest will be THE 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS’ recital at Town Hall on 
October 28th and following this on the 30th with 
an appearance at the Library of Congress in 
Washington. ; 

THE GOLDEN AGE SINGERS of London who have 
just completed their first two record albums for 
Westminster, are the first English round table 
vocal ensemble to visit this country since the Eng- 
lish Singers of two decades ago. 





THE GOLDEN AGE SINGERS 


Quartet Of Stars 


Concert courses across the country will be in- 
terested to hear that the newly-formed FESTIVAL 
QUARTET convened for its first concerts last 
month at Aspen, Colorado. Composed of eminent 
Aspen colleagues, VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLD- 
BERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN, 
and due for its debut tour this winter, the FESTI- 
VAL QUARTET attracted much attention earlier in 
the booking season when it proved a runaway 
best-seller, An introductory two-week tour had 
been projected, which quickly had to be ex- 
panded to eight weeks due to public demand. 
Eight weeks is the maximum period the busy 
artists could carve out of their crowded schedules. 


No Dull Moments 


Since conductor HERBERT VON KARAJAN’S last 
visit to the United States he has literally captured 
every key musical post on the continent. In 
addition to his position as Lifetime Musical Di- 
rector of the Berlin Philharmonic, he is also: a 
principal conductor of the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra of London; a top conductor at La Scala, 
Milan; Artistic Director of the Salzburg Festival; 
Director of the Society of Friends of Music in 
Vienna, another lifetime appointment; and most 
recently, Artistic Director of the Vienna Opera. 
Karajan can quite properly be ranked as one of 
Europe’s foremost musical figures, 


+ 


olumbia fanagement inc, 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 





(CAMIOS—continued) ........ An active 
summer for Zino Francescatti, with appear. 
ances at Ravinia, Hollywood Bowl, Robin Hood 
Dell, Lewisohn Stadium, Tanglewood and “The 
Telephone Hour”, and much action ahead. A 
tour of Europe and Israel and then home to be 
soloist with thirteen of the nation’s great orches- 
tras... . Walter Gieseking, fully recovered 
from his unfortunate accident last year, flew to 
the United States at the end of August for ap. 
pearances at the Ravinia Festival and the Holly. 
wood Bowl. . . . A key member of the NBC 
Opera Company will be Walter Cassel. He 
will also return to the Metropolitan for per- 
formances in “Arabella” and “Tosca”... . Fol- 
lowing up her smash successes this summer at 
the Hollywood Bowl and Ravinia, Mildred 
Miller has an extensive tour of the South and 


Midwest. 


One of the newest and most exciting ballet com. 
panies in this country is RUTH PAGE’S CHI. 
CAGO OPERA BALLET, which will start a 
seventeen-week, transcontinental tour of major 
cities in November. A major coup was achieved 
by the producer of the ballet, Ruth Page, and 
Columbia Artists Management Inc., in securing 
as its stars the international personalities of the 
dance world, MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and 
GEORGE SKIBINE. These great dancers, who 
have been shining stars of the Marquis de 
Cuevas Ballet for five years have a double rea- 
son for rejoicing when they return to America. 
Their four-year-old twin boys will meet Grand- 
mother Tallchief, in Oklahoma, for the first time. 

In addition to TALLCHIEF and SKIBINE, 
Miss Page will have the talents of Sonia Arova, 
Bentley Stone, Barbara Steele, Kenneth Johnson 
and Job Sanders. Backed up by a spirited young 
Corps de Ballet and an orchestra conducted by 
Leo Kopp, they will carry their own scenery and 
costumes when they take to the road. Their two 
popular successes, the striking “Merry Widow,” 
arranged from the beloved Lehar score, and 
“Revenge,” adapted from Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” 
by Isaac van Grove, will be featured. 


MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 
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By Wituiam L. GrossMAN 


E have arrived at a crucial 
W pein in jazz criticism, a 

point at which the critic 
must choose the orientation and 
principles by which he will try to 
understand jazz and to evaluate it. 
The problem of basic critical orien- 
tation and adoption of principles 
is not essentially different when the 
object is jazz from when it is, say, 
French classical drama or nonob- 
jective painting. Applications vary, 
but valid principles do not. The 
fatuous notion of some jazz aficion- 
ados that in jazz they have some- 
thing wonderfully new, requiring 
new principles of criticism and vir- 
tually a new attitude towards crea- 
tive art, does not merit refutation. 

Winthrop Sargeant, who, al- 
though hardly an aficionado, wrote 
a valuable book on jazz, maintains 
that jazz and serious music in the 
European art tradition present 
totally different problems to the 
critic. “When you try to approach 
jazz from a critical point of view,” 
he writes, “you are immediately 
struck by a curious split which di- 
vides almost every aspect of jazz 
from any real correspondence with 
so-called ‘classical’ music... . 
Even the impartial critic is at a 
loss for any similar scale of stand- 
ards in the two arts. Though manv 
a jazz esthete has tried to, you can’t 
compare a Louis Armstrong solo 
to a Joseph Szigeti sonata perform- 
ance, or a Bessie Smith blues to an 
aria from ‘Rigoletto’. There isn’t 
any common ground.”! 

In cases where the jazzman’s 
known or assumed purpose is dif- 
ferent from the “classical” musi- 
cian’s, and within the area in which 
the critic seeks to determine 
whether a composer or performer 





William L. Grossman’s article is ex- 
cerpted from the book “The Heart of 
Jazz”, of which Mr. Grossman is co- 
author with Jack W. Farrell. It will be 
published by the New York University 
Press on Oct. 15. 
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Drawing by Lamaitine Le Goullon 
for **The Heart of Jazz”’ 


has succeeded in accomplishing 
such purpose, Mr. Sargeant’s con- 
tention is certainly sound. One of 
his illustrative examples indicates 
this application. He says that a solo 
by Louis Armstrong must not be 
compared to Joseph Szigeti sonata 
performance; by disregarding the 
identity of the sonata, he leads us 
to believe that he is thinking here 
only of the performer’s success in 
attaining his established goal with 
respect to any sonata in his reper- 
tory. Mr. Szigeti means, presum- 
ably, to convey fully and correctly 
that which another musician (the 
composer) intended; Mr. Armstrong 
does, not, for, in the jazz tradition, 
he plays his own more-or-less ex- 
temporaneous variations on the 
nominal selection. It is foolish, then, 
to maintain that Mr. Armstrong’s 
performance of (i.e., based on) a 
certain jazz selection is necessarily 
worthless because he has substituted 
a new emotional content for that 
of the original piece. But we may 
validly reject a performance by Mr. 
Szigeti of Beethoven’s violin sonata 
in F major if he fails to convey 


Critical Standards in Jazz vs Classics 


the healthful freshness and good 
humor of the work. Here we are 
concerned with an executant’s suc- 
cess or failure in realizing the pur- 
pose of a performance. Within 
this limited area of criticism, again, 
we cannot apply the same criteria 
to a traditional-jazz performance as 
to a “classical” performance in 
matters of tone quality and intona- 
tion, so far as the performers have 
mutually different goals in these 
matters. Even in relation to the 
composition of music, if the critic 
is interested only in the composer’s 
skill and not in the value of the 
composition, the differences be- 
tween the limiting conditions of 
jazz and those of “classical” music 
may cause the critic to adopt two 
separate frames of reference. 

But there is another, and far 
more important, field of criticism: 
the evaluation of a complete musical 
product. This may be a written 
composition as one believes its com- 
poser intended it to be performed. 
Or it may be a composition as per- 
formed on a specific occasion, criti- 
cized with regard to the value of 
the whole, not merely with regard 
to the executants’ success in their 
limited function. Or, in the case of 
an improvised performance, it will 
be the composition resulting from 
the combination of improvisation 
and underlying material. 


Evaluation of Content 


Genuine criticism of a musical 
product will be addressed in part 
to the evaluation of the content of 
the music, not merely to the ade- 
quacy of the means, including the 
composer’s musical articulateness 
and the executants’ skill, by which 
the content is conveyed. For it is 
the ordinary purpose and achieve- 
ment of a listener to experience 
something—feelings, ideas, aspira- 
tions, attitudes, or other substantive 





Winthrop Sargeant: “Jazz: Hot and 
Hybrid”, pp. 254-55. 
?“Shaw on Music”, p. 19. 


elements in the content of the music 
—but not all experiences are equal- 
ly valuable. Indeed, even so modern 
a music critic as Bernard Shaw 
knew that mankind is better without 
certain types of experience at all.’ 
To suppose that music criticism is 


‘concerned only with the success 


of the composer, performer, or 
composer-performer in expressing 
something effectively, in giving his 
listeners a full or vivid experience, 
is as nonsensical as to suppose that 
criticism of human endeavor in 
general is concerned only with a 
man’s success in attaining his goal, 
not with the excellence of the goal 
itself. Some things are not worth 
attaining, not worth expressing, not 
worth experiencing. 
Rejection of the Sentimental 

Even critics who adopt a “liberal” 
attitude (which has long been the 
fashion) toward the content of 
music and who are willing, musical- 
ly, to enjoy both divine aspiration 
and savage sensuality, are likely to 
reject excessively sentimental music 
and thus to indicate that they have 
not really abandoned criticism of 
content. There is no reason why 
such rejection should be confined 
to the music in a certain idiom. We 
may disapprove a composition, 
whether jazz or “classical”—even 
if it is composed and performed 
with great skill—because what it 
expresses is sheer, cheap senti- 
mentality. We may applaud New 
Orleans jazz because, unlike sweet 
dance music, it avoids such emo- 
tional content, and we may applaud 
a composition by Bach for the same 
reason. Thus, criticism of jazz and 
criticism of “classical” music meet 
on common ground when they are 
concerned with the evaluation of 
the substantive content of music. 
Music critics who do little more 
than review concerts of “classical” 
music may be forgiven for failure 
to recognize this common ground, 
for they spend the major part of 
their professional lives in a less 
important field of criticism, i.e. eval- 
uation of the success of executants 
in the performance of established 
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compositions which are not being 
evaluated. 

In criticism of the expressed con- 
tent of jazz, one meets the same 
problems as in such criticism of 
European art music, because senti- 
mentality, humor, romantic love, 
earthy vitality, savagery, sensuality, 
frenzy, Christian aspiration, and 
every other nameable and nameless 
type of content, with the infinite 
variations of each, are good, bad, 
or indifferent, in varying degrees, 
no matter what the creative medi- 
um. The medium itself is subject to 
criticism only with respect to its 
adequacy as medium. If the only 
things expressible in jazz were not 
worth expressing, jazz would have 
to be condemned, but a piece of 
“classical” music expressing the 
same worthless things would have 
to be condemned for the same 
reason. 

It may be asked, on what basis 
a critic can evaluate the content of 
a piece of music. Here we are 
carried beyond the realm of music 
in itself to the field of human at- 
titudes and points of view, especially 
with respect to the evaluation of 
experiences. Points of view are not 
all equally valid, and their validity 
or invalidity is reflected in the suc- 
cess or failure of human lives. If 
music criticism is to be something 
more than an esoteric exercise of 
specialists, if it is to be a part of the 
evaluation of ways of life—and 
otherwise it will be a trivial thing 
indeed—the criticism of jazz and 
of European art music will be one 
discipline. And this discipline is 
seen to be inextricably bound up 
with points of view applicable to 
all fields of creative art and beyond. 













































































New Tours Sponsored 


Under ANTA Program 


New York.—Sponsored by the 
ANTA International Exchange Pro- 
gram, cellist Gregor Piatigorsky and 
4 the New York City Ballet Company 
iH recently left the United States for 
" world-wide tours. 

The ballet embarked Aug. 21 for a 
1 14-week tour of Germany, Austria, 
j Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
France, Italy, and Belgium. The com- 
13 pany includes Diana Adams, Herbert 
Bliss, Todd Bolender, Jacques D’- 
i Amboise, André Eglevsky, Melissa 

4 Hayden, Tanaquil LeClercq, Fran- 

' cisco Moncion, Maria Tallchief, Pa- 

tricia Wilde, and Jillana. George 

| Balanchine is accompanying the 

troupe as artistic director, and Leon 
} Barzin as musical director. 

Mr. Piatigorsky left Aug. 24 for a 

- series of cello recitals in the Far East. 

tn He will play in Hong Kong, the 


pore, Japan, Taipei, and Korea. 


| Cincinnati Symphony 
Announces Changes 


Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony has announced three changes 
i in its 1956-57 subscription series. 
| Richard Tucker, tenor, will sing in 
place of Roberta Peters, who has can- 
celed all of her fall commitments. 


| Berl Senofsky, violinist, replacing 
; David Oistrakh, will perform the 
Prokofieff First Violin Concerto. 


) Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
t Night Visitors” is scheduled for pres- 
| entation in the Yuletide concert, 
using the original NBC-TV cast. 
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Philippines, Vietnam, Malaya, Singa- - 





Mozart Heads Annual Orchestral Survey — 


(Continued from page 18) 
posed by the classification of “con- 
troversial” composers recently 
dead. But it seemed better, as a 
whole, to classify them with the 
standard composers, since their 
work is done, they are no longer 
with us, and the ages will decide. 
It has long been a favorite weapon 
of irate champions of modern 
music to point out that the best 
thing that an artist can do for his 
work is to die, and in a certain 
sense this is true. Bartok has 
gained steadily in attention and 
prestige since his death, and Web- 
ern is rapidly becoming a major 
influence in Europe, although he is 
very seldom played in the United 
States. None of the 33 orchestras 
performed any music by him last 
season. 

I should add a few words of 
warning about the interpretation of 
the statistics in this survey. The 
figures represent the subscription 
series of the orchestras, but not the 
other concerts. Hence, a low per- 
centage of American music does 
not necessarily mean that the or- 
chestra did not play any during the 
season. A striking instance of this 
is the Baltimore Symphony, which 
has a score of 0% for American 
music on the subscription series 
but includes it on the Saturday eve- 
ning series. Rochester hears a 
wealth of American music at the 
annual festivals under the aegis of 
Howard Hanson, quite apart from 
the Philharmonic series. Guy 
Fraser Harrison does yeoman serv- 
ice to American music in his radio 
series of highly interesting and en- 
terprising programs in Oklahoma 
City. The Louisville Orchestra has 
its commissioning series. There- 
fore, the reader should not rush 
to rash conclusions on the basis of 
one set of figures. Nonetheless, it 
remains basically true that modern 
music is the Cinderella of the or- 
chestral repertoire. 


Atlanta Symphony, Henry Sopkin. 37 
works. 22 composers. Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff — 4; Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky—3. (11%) 

Baltimore Symphony, Massimo Frec- 
cia. 38 works. 30 composers. Mo- 
zart—3. (0%) 

Boston Symphony, Charles Munch. 
82 works. 42 composers. Mozart— 
13; Beethoven—8; Brahms—6. 
(8%) 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Josef Krips. 
41 works. 20 composers. Mozart— 
10; Beethoven—6; Richard Strauss 
—4, (2%) 

Chicago Symphony, Fritz Reiner. 109 
works. 52 composers. Mozart—15; 
Beethoven—10; Richard Strauss— 
8. (4%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson. 
64 works. 40 composers. Beethoven 
—7; Mozart—6; Sibelius, Tchai- 
kovsky—4. (5%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell. 
88 works. 39 composers. Mozart— 
13; Beethoven—8; Brahms, Si- 
belius, Wagner—4. (5%) 

Dallas Symphony, Walter Hendl. 66 
works. 39 composers. Beethoven, 
Mozart—6; Brahms, Puccini, Si- 
belius—4; Berlioz, Tchaikovsky— 
3. (6%) 

Denver Symphony, Saul Caston. 86 
works. 39 composers. Mozart—9; 





| 


New AMERICAN WorKS 


Barber, Samuel: ‘*Medea’s Meditation and 
Dance of Vengeance’’ (New York). 

Copland, Aaron: Revised Version of ‘“*Sym- 
phonic Ode" (Boston). 

Cortes, Ramiro: *“*Yerma: Symphonic Portrait 
of a Woman” (Los Angeles). 

Cowell, Henry: Symphony No. 6 (Houston). 

Creston, Paul: Symphony No. 5 (Washington, 
D.C.); Dance Overture (New York). 

Crisman, Merwin: Prelude for Orchestra (At- 
lanta). 

Dello Joio, Norman: Piano Concerto (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

Durham, Lowell M.: “tA New England Pas- 
torale’’ (Salt Lake City). 

Fetler, Paul: Symphony No. 3 (Minneapolis). 

| Fine, Irving: “Serious Song: A Lament for 

String Orchestra’ (Louisville). 

Gates, Crawford: ‘**An Overture to Spring”’ 
(Salt Lake City). 

Gillis, Don: *‘Dance Symphony” (Hartford). 

Goeb, Roger: Symphony No. 4 (Pittsburgh). 

Hall, Reginald: **Elegy’’ for Orchestra (New 
York). 

Hanson, Howard: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky (Boston). 

Harris, Roy: Symphony No. 7 

Harrison, Lou: **Four Strict Songs’ for Eight 
Baritones and Orchestra (Louisville). 

Hartley, Walter: Concert Overture (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

Holmes, Paul: **Fable’’ (Houston). 

Hovhaness, Alan: ‘*Mysterious 
(Houston). 

Howe, Mary: “Stars, Sand, Rock’’ 
ton, D.C.). 

Kilpatrick, Jack F.: “The Ravenmocker”, 
Ballet Suite (San Antonio). 

Kirchner, Leon: Piano Concerto (New York) ; 
Toccata for Strings, Solo Winds and Per- 
cussion (San Francisco). 

| Leich, Roland: Prelude and Fugue for Orches- 
tra (Pittsburgh). 

Moevs, Robert W.: 
Orchestra. 

Nordoff, Paul: Lento (New 7 ad 

Piston, Walter: Symphony No 

Robertson, Leroy: Passacaglia salt Lake City). 

Schreiner, Alexander: Organ Concerto in 
minor (Salt Lake City). 

Schuman, William: **Credendum”’. 

Shapero, Harold: “Credo” for Orchestra 
(Louisville). 

Taylor, Clifford: Theme and Variations (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 

Thomson, Virgil: Concerto for Flute, Strings, 
Harp, and Percussion (Pittsburgh). 

Turner, Charles: “Encounter” (Cleveland). 

| Wagenaar, Bernard: “*Five Tableaux” for Cello 

| and Orchestra (New York). 

Weber, Ben: Prelude and Passacaglia (New 


Mountain” 


(Washing- 


Fourteen Variations for 


bat Maurice: Symphony No. 1 (Washington, 


C.). 
| Wiley. Donald F.: Two Excerpts from ‘Floor 
| Show” (Nashville). 
Yardumian, Richard: ‘“*Cantus 
Cordis’’ (Philadelphia). 


Animae et 


OTHER NEw WorkKS 





Andre-Bloch: “Au Beguinage”’ (Buffalo) 

| Andriessen, Hendrik: Etude Symphonique 
} (Cleveland). 

| Barraud, Henry: 
“La Symphonie de Numance™ 
D. C.) 


*“Kermesse’ (Hartford) ; 
(Washington, 


Bate, Stanley: Symphony No. 3 (Oklahoma 
City). : 

Britten, Benjamin: Symphonic Suite from 
*“Gloriana’’ (New Orleans). 

Chailley, Jacques: “La Dama a la Licorne” 
(Ballet). 

Chavez, Carlos: Symphony No. 3 (New York). 

d’Alessandro, Raffaele: Concerto Grosso for 
Strings (Philadelphia) . 

De Gastyne, Serge: “*L’lle Lumiere” 
nati). ‘ 

Einem, Gottfried von: ‘Turandot’: Four Epi- 
sodes for Orchestra (from Ballet) (Los 


(Cincin- 


Angeles). 

Espla, Oscar: “Don Quijote Velando Las 
Armas” (Houston). 

Kabalevsky, Dimitri: Suite from the opera 
“Colas Breugnon™ (St. Louis). 

Khachaturian, Aram: “Festive Poem"? (Hous- 
ton). 

Konoye, Hidemaro: “‘Etenraku” (New York). 

Korngold, Erich W.: Symphonic Serenade for 
Strings (Pittsburgh). 

Labroca: Sonata for Orchestra with Piano 
Concertante (Hartford). 

Liebermann, Rolf: Suite from opera ‘‘Leonore 
1940-1945"" (Hartford); “Musique” (New 
York). 

Messlace, Olivier: “‘Awakening of the Birds” 
(Houston). 

Milhaud, Darius: Symphony No. 6; Symphony 
No. 5 (San Francisco). 

Miyagi, Michio: ‘Sea of the Spring” (New 
York). 

Nabokov, Nicolas: ‘Symboli Chrestiani” (Louis- 
ville). 


Orff, Carl: Trionfo di Afrodite’’ (Houston). 


Orrego-Salas, Juan: Symphony No. 2 (Minne- 
apolis). 
Petrassi, Goffredo: Fifth Concerto for Or- 


chestra. ; 
Rosselini, Renzo: Lullaby” (Baltimore). 
Rozsa, Miklos: Violin Concerto (Dallas) ; “*The 


Vintner’s Daughter’: 12 Variations on a 
French Folksong (Philadelphia). 
Shostakovich, Dimitri: “Festival Overture” 


(Salt Lake City). 

Surinach, Carlos: Overture, ‘“‘Feria Magica” 
(“Magic Fair’) (Louisville). 

Toch, Ernst: ‘Peter Pan’ (Seattle) ; Symphony 
No. 3 (Pittsburgh). 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor: Symphony No. 11; Con- 
certo for Guitar and Orchestra (Houston). 

Weinberger, Jaromir: “Preludes Religieux et 
Profanes” (St. Louis). 


LOUISVILLE ORCHESTRA 
COMMISSIONING SERIES 


Carter, Elliott: Variations for Orchestra 

Fine, Irving: “Serious Song: A Lament for 
String Orchestra” 

Haieff, Alexei: Ballet in E 

Harrison, Lou: “Four Strict Songs’’ for Eight 
Baritones and Orchestra 

Helm, Everett: Second Piano Concerto 

Jolivet, Andre: “Suite Transoceane”™* 

Korn, Peter Jona; Variations on a Tune from 
“The Beggars’ Opera” 

Kubik, Gail: Symphony No. 2 in F 

Kupferman, Meyer: Fourth Symphony 

Liebermann, Rolf : “School for Wives” (Opera) 

Nabokov, Nicolas: *‘Symboli Chrestiani”’ 

Rubbra, Edmund: Improvisation for Violin and 
Orchestra 

Sessions, Roger: “Idyll of Theocritus’ for So- 
prano and Orchestra 

Shapero, Harold: **Credo’’ for Orchestra 

Surinach, Carlos: ‘Feria Magica’ (**Magic 
Fair’) 





Beethoven—8; Bach, Sibelius—S. 
(7%) 

Detroit Symphony, Paul Paray. 64 
works. 39 composers. Mozart—7; 
Wagner—6; Beethover, Tchaikov- 
sky—4. (10%) 

Duluth Symphony, Herman Herz. 28 
works. 20 composers. Mozart—6; 
Sibelius—3; Verdi—2. (4%) 

Hartford Symphony, Fritz Mahler. 


25 works. 20 composers. Mozart 
—5; Wagner—2. (8%) 
Houston Symphony, Leopold Sto- 


kowski. 86 works. 54 composers. 
Bach—6; Beethoven, Sibelius—S; 
Tchaikovsky, Villa-Lobos—4. (8%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Guest Con- 
ductors. 58 works. 37 composers. 
Beethoven, Verdi—5; Brahms, Mo- 
zart, Richard Strauss, Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner—3; Bach, Barber—2. (5%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Hans 
Schwieger. 43 works. 29 compos- 
ers. Mozart—8; Beethoven—4. 
(5%) 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred 
Wallenstein. 58 works. 33 compos- 
ers. Beethoven—7; Mozart—6; 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Wagner 
—3. (10%) 


Louisville Orchestra, Robert Whitney. 
21 works. 19 composers. Mozart— 
2. (19%) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Antal Do- 
rati. 65 works. 37 composers. Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Mozart—7; Bar- 
tok, Sibelius—3. (9%) 

Nashville Symphony, Guy Taylor. 
27 works. 21 composers. Mozart— 
4; Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Wagner 
—2. (11%) 

National Symphony, Howard Mitch- 
ell. 62 works. 37 composers. Mo- 
zart—10; Brahms—4; Beethoven, 
Copland, Tchaikovsky—3. (18%) 

New Orleans Philharmonic, Alexan- 
der Hilsberg. 63 works. 29 com- 
posers. Wagner—12; Beethoven, 
Brahms, Sibelius—6; Villa-Lobos 
—4, (6%) 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. 166 works. 
73 composers. Mozart—22; Bee- 
thoven—10; Tchaikovsky—7. 
(10%) 

Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy 
Fraser Harrison. 48 works. 34 com- 
posers. Mozart—7. (6%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy. 101 works. 43 composers. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Sibelius—14; Mozart—11; Wagner 
—8. (9%) 

Pittsburgh Symphony, William Stein- 
berg. 71 works. 45 composers. Bee- 
thoven—7; Mozart—5; Brahms, 
Haydn, Verdi, Wagner—3 (9%) 

Rochester Philharmonic, Erich Leins- 
dorf. 56 works. 34 composers. 
Mozart—7; Beethoven, Tchaikov- 
sky—4; Debussy—3. (9%) 

Saint Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann. 84 works. 53 com- 
posers. Beethoven—8; Brahms, 
Wagner—S5; Berlioz, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Tchaikovsky—3. 
(8%) | 

San Antonio Symphony, Victor Ales- 
sandro. 61 works. 39 composers. 
Mozart—7; Sibelius, Stravinsky, 
Tchaikovsky—3. (3%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Enrique 
Jorda. 82 works. 47 composers. 
Beethoven, Mozart—8; Brahms 
Gershwin, Schumann—4; Prokofieff, 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner—3. (13%) 
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*The first figure indicates the number of 
different works played by the 33 orchestras 
ineluded in this survey; the second figure 
indicates the total number of performances 
of all of these works given by the 33 
orchestras. 











Seattle Symphony, Milton Katims. 44 
works. 37 composers. Mozart—5; 
Beethoven—3; Verdi—2. (14%) 

Tucson Symphony, Frederic Balazs. 
16 works. 14 composers. Beethoven, 
Mozart—2. (13%) 

Tulsa Philharmonic, H. Arthur 
Brown. 52 works. 32 composers. 
Verdi—6; Beethoven—5; Mozart, 
Richard Strauss—4. (2%) 

Utah Symphony, Maurice Abravanel. 
64 works. 40 composers. Mozart— 
10; Beethoven—S5; Brahms, Sibelius, 
Wagner—3. (21%) 


London Scene 


(Continued from page 8) 


Michael Charnley, décor and cos- 
tumes by André Levasseur, music by 
Stan Kenton; “Les Deaux Errants”, 
with choreography by Wolfgang Brun- 
ner, décor and costumes by Dan Sny- 
der, music by Bill Russo; and “Cop- 
pelia”, with choreography by Harold 
Lander and décor and costumes by 
Levasseur. “Scheherazade”, “Napoli”, 
“Petrouchka”, and “Etudes” were 
among the other works listed for the 
season which lasts until September 8. 

A few days after the opening of 
this ballet season, Jan Peerce made 
his London debut in a recital at Fes- 
tival Hall. The American tenor drew 
a very large audience, which was 
more impressed with his impassioned 
singing of Hebrew music, and oper- 
atic excerpts, than the lieder. Mr. 
Peerce displayed a magnetic and won- 
derful personality. 


Promenade Concerts Launched 


At the Royal Albert Hall the an- 
nual series of Promenade Concerts 
was launched on July 21. The event 
of the first week was a concert of 
American music on July 26, con- 
ducted by Basil Cameron, in which 
the Harvard Glee Club made a great 
impression in a selection of motets, 
madrigals and student songs, as well 
as participating in Randall Thomp- 
son’s “The Last Words of David” and 
“Tarantella”. The first performance 
in England of Aaron Copland’s Third 
Symphony was not worthy of the 
work—the orchestra was the London 
Symphony, the conductor Basil Cam- 
eron. One would like to hear the work 
under more propitious circumstances 
than a Promenade Concert. Other 
items included Samuel Barber’s 
“School for Scandal” overture, and 


Gershwin’s Piano concerto, played by 
Julius Katchen. 

The Harvard Glee Club also gave 
a series of concerts in and around 
London and presented medals to 


Ralph Vaughan Williams and Sir 
Adrian Boult for their contributions 
to choral music. 

The opera season at Covent Gar- 
den came to a close with a good per- 
formance of “The Queen of Spades” 
on July 21. Between October 17, 1955, 
and that date the company gave 191 
performances of 21 operas—135 in 
London, 56 on tour. 

During the three weeks in July we 
had the long-awaited London operatic 
debut of Zinka Milanov, in “Tosca”; 
and an enormous success it was too. 
Miss Milanov was obviously in her 
best voice and did not put a foot 
wrong all evening. Her singing of 
“Vissi d’arte” stopped the show — it 
deserved too, for she began it with 
the most beautiful soft singing heard 
here in years, and worked it up to a 
terrific climax. 


Tagliavini and Colombo 


Ferruccio Tagliavini was Cavara- 
dossi, in better voice than last sum- 
mer, and the new Scarpia was Scipio 
Colombo who offered a finely sung 
and acted performance. The conduc- 
tor was Argeo Quadri, who favored 
slow tempos, and loud tone, but nev- 
ertheless he got some beautiful play- 
ing from the orchestra. 

The other Italian offering this sum- 
mer was “Rigoletto” in which Tito 
Gobbi gave a superb performance in 
the title role. That the Rigoletto- 
Gilda scenes were not wholly con- 
vincing was due to the miscasting of 
Hilde Gueden as Gilda whose cool 
singing and acting were out of place. 
The Duke was Nico Filacuridi, who 
displayed a fine voice, but was in- 
clined to shout as do most Italian 
tenors. 

Miss Gueden was replaced at the 
fifth performance by the South Afri- 
can soprano, Mimi Engla Coertse, 
who sang with feeling and beautiful 
tone, and scored a great individual 


triumph. Mr. Quadri’s conducting 
was far less successful than the 
“Tosca”. 


Plans for the 1956-57 season at 
Covent Garden have been announced 
and will include the first stage per- 
formance in England of Janacek’s 
“Jenufa” conducted by Rafael Kube- 
lik, with Amy Shuard in the title role; 


a new production of “Die Meister- 
singer”, also conducted by Mr. Kube- 
lik, produced by Erich Witte, with 
scenery by Wahnevitch, and with 
James Pease as Sachs; and, it is hoped, 
the first professional production on 
the English operatic stage of Ber- 
lioz’s “Les Troyens”. 

The season will open on November 
2 with a revival of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”, conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe and sung by Miss Shuard as 
Amelia, Graziella Sciutti as Oscar, 
and David Poleri as Riccardo, or 
rather Gustavus as he is called in the 
Covent Garden production; Mr. 
Kempe will also be in charge of the 
“Figaro” revival; Muriel Smith will 
make her Covent Garden debut in 
“Carmen”, and there will be a re- 
vival of Tippett’s “The Midsummer 
Marriage”. 

During the last week of the Covent 
Garden season, the Welsh National 
Opera Company paid its second visit 
to London, appearing at Sadler’s 
Wells and giving the first London 
performance for more than a 100 
year’s of Verdi's “I Lombardi”, as 
well as “Nabucco”, “Il Trovatore” 
and “I Vespri Siciliani”. 

The company’s greatest asset is its 
lusty-voiced chorus, some 80 strong, 
and its enthusiasm. Its new musical 
director is the New Zealand-born con- 
ductor, Warwick Braithwaite, who 
was at Sadler’s Wells before the war 
and at Covent Garden after it. Most 
of the solo singers were known from 
their appearances, either with the Carl 
Rosa or other companies in Great 
Britain. —H. R. 


Nine New Singers 
With City Opera 


Nine singers will appear for the 
first time with the New York City 
Opera during its fall season at the 
City Center, opening on Sept. 20. 
They are Helena Scott and Sylvia 
StahIman, sopranos; Shirley Winston, 
mezzo-soprano; Gregory Millar, Frank 
Porretta, and Richard Verreau, tenors; 
Richard Humphrey, John Modenos, 
and Kenneth Smith, baritones and 
basses. In addition there will be two 
guest actors: Christopher Plummer, 
as narrator in Stravinsky’s “Histoire 
du Soldat”, and Hiram Sherman, who 
will be in Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the 
Underworld”. Raimonda Orselli will 
dance with the company as soloist. 
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Two New Works 
For Wind Instruments 


Two contemporary works for winds 
are among pieces issued recently by 
Omega Music Edition. They are 
Frederick Piket’s Trio for Flute, 
Clarinet, and Bassoon (or Cello), and 
Antoni Szalowski’s Wind Quintet, 
using the standard instrumentation. 

Neither of these pieces can make a 
claim for innovation or compelling 
musical content. However, in their 
own way they should serve a genuine 


| function: both are of only medium 


difficulty for the instruments, and they 
have a pleasing, if somewhat bland, 
musical quality, which should make 
them welcome fare for high school or 
college wind groups. 

The Piket trio has features common 
to a vast bulk of contemporary works: 
it is cleanly written and craftsmanlike, 
but suffers from an unfortunate lack 
of imagination, both in the character 
of its materials and in their handling 
as well. 

The work is in a highly chromatic 
tonal idiom, in which much of the 
chromaticism stems from passing 
notes and appoggiaturas in a more 
diatonic way of thinking, rather than 
being an integral aspect of the struct- 
ure. The style is not handled care- 
fully enough, however, and results 
in lines that frequently are some- 
what aimless. Brief changes of key 
center are smoothly eflected, but they 
seem to have minor significance for 
the large form. Performance dif- 
ficulties are increased by sections 
with extremely long lines for the 
instruments, robbing players’ of 


adequate spots to breathe and to 
rest. 

Formally this piece is competent 
but academic. Small motifs and large 
thematic sections as well tend to 
reiterate literally rather than to de- 
velop. Missing is an expansion of 
the work in an organic sense. 

The Szalowski quintet has many of 
these same features and shortcom- 
ings. It is very clean in its part- 
writing, but unfortunately is equally 
square in phrasing and rather short 
on imagination. 

The Polish composer has lived and 
studied in Paris, for a while with 
Nadia Boulanger, and his work bears 
marked French influences. Less 
chromatic in concept than the Piket 
trio, the piece has a mildly dissonant 
texture, sprinkled throughout with 
the harmonic  parallelisms often 
found in post-impressionist French 
composers. More pervasive is a kind 
of phrase extension characteristic of 
Stravinsky’s works of the 1920s. 
Motifs tend to reiterate constantly 
in a static context, varied only by 
minor changes of rhythm. Lacking, 
however, is the precise timing to 
keep this device fresh. 

Most engaging about this piece is 
a spontaneity of music, a feeling and 
a rhythmic drive in the faster move- 
ments. The prevailing quality is light 
and unpretentious; what it has to 
say is said in craftsmanly fashion. 
The score, incidentally, is badly re- 
produced in sections of the last 
movement. Reading is made difficult 
by staff lines that are faint and in 
some places completely missing. 


Composers Corner 





The 11th annual session of the 
Bennington Composers’ Conference 
and Chamber Music Center opened 
on Aug. 12. Conference staff mem- 
bers and a chamber orchestra under 
the direction of Alan Carter gave 
several concerts devoted mainly to 
music by composers attending the 
| conference. 


Serge Prokofieff’s Fourth Piano 


| Concerto, Op. 53, for the left hand, 


was scheduled for performance by 


| the RIAS Symphony of Berlin on 


Sept. 5. This was believed to be the 


| premiere of the late Russian com- 


poser’s work, although it was written 
in 1931 when the composer was still 
living in Paris. Siegfried Rapp was 
soloist in the performance under the 
direction of Martin Rich, of the 
Metropolitan Opera conducting staff. 


George Kleinsinger’s cantata “Fare- 
well to a Hero” received its first pub- 
lic performance at the Indian Hill 
Music Workshop in_ Stockbridge, 
Mass., during August. 


Peter Stearn’s Symphony No. 2 was 
introduced in August by the orchestra 
of the New Hampshire Music Festi- 
val, near Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Virgil Thomson took part in a con- 
ference in Salzburg, Aug. 27 to Sept. 
2, on “Opera in Radio, Television, 
and Film”, sponsored by the Austrian 
Ministry of Public Instruction of 
UNESCO and the International 
Theater Institute. He appeared on a 
panel with Boris Blacher, Gottfried 
von Einem, and Rolf Liebermann. 


Robert Brink was the soloist with 


the Cambridge Festival Orchestra on 
Sept. 8 in the premiere of Daniel 
Pinkham’s violin concerto. The per- 
formance, with the composer con- 
ducting, was part of the Coonames- 
sett Music Festival, Falmouth, Mass. 


Leslie Kondorossy, now residing in 
Cleveland, recently dedicated his bal- 
let “Magic Dance” to Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium. 


Arthur Benjamin’s opera “Ma- 
nana”, commissioned by the BBC for 
television and telecast last February, 
has been rewritten for fall presenta- 
tion. The composer’s “Prima Donna”, 
a one-act opera, is planned for pro- 
duction this season by the Piccola 
Scala Milan. 


Aaron Copland’s “Short Symphony” 


was given on the BBC Third Pro- 
gramme this year, and “The Red 
Pony” received its first broadcast pre- 
sentation, under Bernard Herrmann. 

“Two Songs”, a choral work on 
texts by Ben Jonson by Ramiro 
Cortes, has recently been published by 
Boosey and Hawkes. 


Works by Ben Weber, Leland 
Smith, Julian Orbon, and Alvin Ep- 
stein were among those performed at 
two concerts of contemporary music 
at Tanglewood this summer, spon- 
sored by the Fromm Foundation. The 
foundation has also given commis- 
sions to the following composers, in 
connection with the University of 
Illinois 1957 Festival: Gordon Bin- 
kerd, Wallingford Riegger, Ellis Kohs, 
Burrill Phillips, Alan Hovhaness, El- 
liot Carter, Ernst Krenek, Jan Meyer- 


owitz, Halsey Stevens, Robert Palmer, 
Guenther Schuller, Harry Partch, 
Irving Fine, and Ingolf Dahl. 


Alexei Haieff’s piano concerto was 
performed this summer at the final 
concert of the ISCM World Music 
Festival in Stockholm. 


Canadian composer Oskar Mora. 
wetz’s “Carnival Overture” was re- 
cently presented over the CBC Do- 
minion Network by the Toronto Sym- 
phony under Sir Ernest MacMillan. 


Benjamin Lees is presently in Fin- 
land on a Fulbright Fellowship for 
the year 1956-57. His “Declamations 
for String Orchestra” was performed 
June 4 over the CBC, and his “Sonata 
Breve” is scheduled for its premiere 
on Dec. 9 in Town Hall. 


Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 
held an American Composers Festival 
Aug. 3-5 in honor of the 100th anni- 
versary of the college. Among the 
composers represented by works were 
Roy Harris, William Hoskins, Johan 
Franco, Claude Almand, Edgar Al.- 
den, Edwin P. Stringham, Hunter 
Johnson, William Presser, Stephen 
Park, Cyrus Daniel, Walter Golde, 
Philip Slates, Helen Stanley Hart- 
meyer, Robert Crane, and Hans 
Barth. 


Meyer Kupferman’s one-act opera 
“In a Garden” was performed during 
August by the University of Georgia 
opera workshop; the Turnau Opera 
Players in Woodstock, New York; 
the Patricia Neway Workshop at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse in New 
York; and the After-Dinner Opera 
Company at the Edinburgh Festival. 
His most recent opera, “The Curious 
Fern”, is scheduled for production by 
the Patricia Connor Opera Theater. 


Alexander Tcherepnin’s Concerto 
for Harmonica and Orchestra, com- 
missioned by John Sebastian, received 
its world premiere at sag" ep Fes- 
tival of Music on Sept. 11, with Mr. 
Sebastian as soloist. 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONIC SO- 
CIETY YOUNG ARTIST COM- 
PETITION. Open to high-school 
juniors and seniors only. Players 
of the following instruments may 
compete: violin, viola, cello, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, French 
horn, trumpet, and piano. Award: 
(first prize) $100 and appearance 
with the Fort Collins Civic Sym- 
phony. Deadline: Jan. 5, 1957. 
Address: Young Artist Competi- 
tion Fort Collins Symphony So- 
ciety, Mrs. Harold Hosticka, Sec- 
retary, 1500 Laporte Ave., Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


MU SIGMA COMPETITION. Aus- 
pices: Mu Sigma Society of New 
York University’s Washington 
Square College and Graduate 
School of Arts and Science. Open 
to composers of unpublished music. 
The composition must be scored 
for a total group of six or less 
instruments and/or voices, and 20 
minutes or less in playing time. 
Award: performance at the Marion 
Bauer concert. Deadline: Dec. 1, 
1956. Address: Mu Sigma, Room 
318 Main Bldg., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Aus- 
pices: American Academy in Rome. 
Open to composers who are United 
States citizens. One year fellow- 
ships beginning Oct. 1, 1957, with 
a possibility of renewal. For fur- 
ther information write the Execu- 
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tive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Emma Lou Diemer, of Warrens- 
burg, Mo., is the winner of the Na- 
tional Choral Composition Contest 
sponsored by Delta Omicron Na- 
tional Music Fraternity. The board 
of directors of Reid Hall, American 
Educational Center in Paris, has 
















awarded a $1,500 scholarship to Ann 
Louise Brainerd, of Oberlin College, 
for the academic year of 1956-57. 

John Harold Padula, Jr., of New 
York City, won the first place in the 
accordion competition for 1956 held 
at Biel, Switzerland. This is the first 
time an American has been awarded 
the first prize since the “world cham- 
pionship” competitions were started 
in 1948. 


Cheltenham Festival Offers 
Little Outstanding Music 


Cheltenham.—The 12th Chelten- 
ham Festival of British Contemporary 
Music, which lasted from July 9 to 
July 20, differed from its predecessors 
in one very important aspect. The 
works heard this year were chosen by 
a reading panel of four musicians. 
The resulting choices and their sub- 
sequent performances provided no 
world-shattering experiences. 

They included Daniel Jones’s Third 
Symphony; Francis Burt’s short sym- 
phonic piece “Iambics” for orchestra, 
Op. 5; Racine Fricker’s “Litany for 
Double String Orchestra”; Ian Ham- 
ilton’s “Symphonic Variations”: Ken- 
neth Leighton’s Cello Concerto, 
among the orchestral offerings; and 
Benjamin Frankel’s Quintet for clari- 
net and strings, and Thea Musgrave’s 
Piano Sonata No. 2 among the cham- 
ber works—both these last two were 
commissioned works. 

The Fricker work gained the high- 
est critical acclaim—the word popu- 
larity though can hardly be used. The 
“Litany” is based on two themes, one 
a plain chant used in Taverner’s Mass 
“O Michael” and the other original. 
There is an obvious similarity be- 
tween Fricker’s lay-out of the work 
and the Vaughan Williams “Tallis 
Fantasia”, but there the resemblance 
stops! Throughout the work there are 
hints of the composer’s deeply felt 
devotional mood. 


Hallé Orchestra Heard 


Other than the opening concert on 
July 9 in which the London Phil- 
harmonic, under Sir Adrian Boult 
played, the main work, as usual, was 
undertaken by the Hallé Orchestra, 
under Sir John Barbirolli. At the 
July 18 concert the new Vaughan 
Williams symphony received its first 
Cheltenham performance. 

The Allegri String Quartet, with 
Gervase de Peyer, participated in the 
Frankel Clarinet Quintet, and with 
Peter Katin in the more familiar 
Brahms Piano Quintet, Op. 34, and 
won golden opinions. 

Five evenings by the Intimate 
Opera, under the direction of An- 
thony Hopkins, including such trifles 
as Arne’s “The Cooper”, Pergolesi’s 


“The Music Master”, Dibdin’s “The 
Grenadier”, and the first performance 
of Geoffrey Bush’s “If the Cap Fits”, 

filled out the first week. —H. R. 


San Francisco Ballet 
Seen at Jacob’s Pillow 


Lee, Mass.—For the third and final 
week of its first visit to the Jacob’s 
Pillow Dance Festival, the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet offered a revised program 
made up of a hit of the previous 
week, Lew Christensen’s “A Masque 
of Beauty and the Shepherd”, to- 
gether with Mr. Christensen’s “Le 
Gourmand” and George Balanchine’s 
“Apollon Musagéte”, as the center- 
piece. 


“Apollon Musagéte” 


It was very interesting to see the 
Balanchine work performed by this 
company of fresh young artists, and 
although the performance was not 
wholly satisfying, it certainly did 
credit to the dancers and to Mr. 
Christensen, himself a distinguished 
interpreter of the title role not so 
many years ago, who trained them. 
The main trouble was that the bril- 
liantly gifted Conrad Ludlow was 
neither sufficiently poised nor secure 
enough in style to hold the ballet to- 
gether. His performance had: flashes 
of virtuosity, but no grand line or 
illusion of godlike youthful power. 

More successful in bending tech- 
nical brilliance to poetic purposes 
were Christiane Bering, Sally Bailey, 
and Nancy Johnson, as Calliope, 
Polyhymnia, and Terpsichore. Miss 
Johnson, especially, projected a very 
clear conception of her role, in which 
Balanchine has embodied a sort of 
ecstatic sense of the intrinsic beauty 
of movement. The birth scene was 
toned down, but not nearly so much 
sO as in some performances I have 
seen, in which no one could have 
guessed what was happening. Gloria 
Cancilla was striking, as Leto. One 
sorely missed the incandescent sonor- 
ities of Stravinsky’s original score for 
string orchestra, but Raylene Pierce 
and Dorothy Franklin played the two 


Carlos Salzedo and students at the 1956 Summer Harp Colony of America, 
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Beauty and the Shepherd” 


piano arrangement bravely and per- 
ceptively. 


Mr. Christensen’s “Masque of 
is nothing 
more or less than the tale of the 
golden apple which Paris awarded to 
Aphrodite, much to the chagrin of 
Hera and Athena. Charmingly cos- 
tumed in the 18th-century classical 
manner by Douglas Riseborough and 
set to a well-fashioned medley of 
Gluck airs and ballet music, this bra- 
vura work showed the company to 
best advantage. 


Johnson and Ludlow 


Nancy Johnson ganceu oeautifully 
as Helen; Conrad Ludlow was a 
dashing and technically expert Paris; 
and the three goddesses were impos- 
ingly and amusingly characterized by 
Constance Coler, Bene Arnold, and 
Louise Lawler. As three other shep- 
herds, Glen Chadwick, Rocky Drew, 
and Julian Herrin displayed praise- 
worthy elevation. The corps was also 
handsome. Mr. Christensen should 
cut this work towards the close, for 
it loses something of its sparkle from 
excessive repetition. About three to 
five minutes shorter, it would be de- 
lightful. 

“Le Gourmand”, set to Mozart's 
Divertimento in F major, K. 247, 
with a libretto by Mr. Christensen 
and James Graham-Lujan and color- 
ful décor and costumes by Leonard 
Weisgard, is a beguiling bit of gas- 
tronomic foolery in ballet terms. As 
Une Poule Deplumée, Sally Bailey 
was stunning, and Christiane Bering’s 
performance as Le Faisan Amoureux 
should also be singled out. The whole 


ballet, although light-weight, was an 
excellent vehicle for the talented 
dancers. —Robert Sabin 


Polish Festival 
Announces Program 


Warsaw. — Samuel Barber, Aaron 
Copland, and Walter Piston are 
among several Americans invited to 
attend the first Polish International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, to 
be held in Warsaw Oct. 10 to 20. 
Sixty-seven chamber and symphonic 
works by 48 modern composers are 


planned for performance. These will | 


include pieces by French composers 
Georges Auric, André Jolivet, 
Dutilleux, Henri Barraud, and Pierre 


Capdevielle; Austrians Arnold Schoen- | 
berg, Hans Erich Apostel, and Teodor | 


Berger; and Bohuslav Martinu and 
Leos Janacek of Czechoslovakia. Igor 
Stravinksy, Arthur Honegger, Benja- 
min Britten, Bela Bartok, and Dmitri 
Shostakovich will be represented, as 
well. as Nikolai Miaskovsky and Pol- 
ish composers Karol 
and Witold Lutoslawski. 

Among the ensembles to perform 
are the Parrenin, Tatrai, and Warsaw 
Quartets; the Orchestre National de 
la Radiodiffusion, of Paris; the Mos- 
cow State Symphony; the Wiener 
Symphoniker; the Czechoslovakia 
State Philharmonic; the State Phil- 
harmonic of Bucharest; the National 
Philharmonic of Warsaw; the Silesian 
Philharmonic; and Polish radio or- 
chestras from Stalinogrod and Kra- 
kow. 


Antheil Commissioned 
By Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara—The newly ap- 
pointed conductor of the Santa Bar- 
bara Orchestra, Herbert Weiskopf, 
has commissioned George Antheil to 
write a symphonic work for the open- 
ing of the 1956-57 season. It will 
have its premiere by the orchestra on 
Oct. 28. 
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Tribute to Mrs. MacDowell 


To the Editor: 

In the passing of Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell the art world has lost a 
friend and benefactor. Her aid and 
assistance to creative artists in all 
fields made history, and she under- 
stood problems that confront any 
worker in the arts as few do. 

Her founding of the MacDowell 
Colony in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, was started at the request of 
Edward MacDowell; but the develop- 
ment and growth of the colony was 
the result of Mrs. MacDowell’s keen 
insight into the needs of the creator: 
proper place in which to work, sym- 
pathetic encouragement and friendly 
companionship, lack of financial bur- 
dens, etc. 

I often asked her to write a book, 
since she had observed famous artists 
work for years and had watched the 
unfolding of significant works of art. 
But Marian MacDowell kept herself 
in the background. She would gladly 
give you an interview but said, with 
sly humor, she was not a member of 
the colony. In fact she seldom joined 
the colonists in the dining rooms or 
in social gatherings. Yet she knew all 
that was going on. 

It was my good fortune to have 
been a colonist for many summers 
and to have enjoyed Mrs. MacDow- 
ell’s friendship for years, and I prize 
highly the scores of letters I received 
from her. She was as pleased as I 
was when the distinguished Boston 
critic, Philip Hale, who was visiting 
the colony, heard my Piano Concerto 
and offered to tell Koussevitzky about 
it, which he did, with the result that 
I played it three times with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

Any success we had caused her to 


rejoice, and she loved to talk to 
composers (she was a good pianist), 
but she frequently remarked that she 
must be a friend to all in every field 
of art. 

A remarkable woman was Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, and the Mac- 
Dowell Colony will stand as a tribute 
to her insight, struggle, and vision. 
We are all the richer for what she 
accomplished. 

Harold Morris 
New York 





I'd like to hear “Nola” 

Played on the viola, 

And the “St. Matthew Passion” 
Be-bop fashion. 


Boo Who? 
To the Editor: 

A number of the drawings in this 
series have been quite delightful, but 
how do you account for the poor 
taste of the enclosed one [see above]? 

There is real boorishness here that 
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The conductor Bruno Walter reaches his 60th birthday on Sept. 15, 1936. 


é i i 


Third annual 


Berkshire Festival 
consists of three concerts by the 


Boston Symphony, led by Serge 
Koussevitzky, from Aug. 13 to 16. 
The festival is given in a tent, with 
a wooden shell at one end as the 
sounding board. Lectures, dance 
programs, and chamber music are 
also part of the events, which draw 
a total of 15,000 people, almost 
double the attendance of the first 
festival, in 1935. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler, Heinz Tiet- 
jen, and Emil Praetorious, the con- 
ductor-stage director-designer trium- 


Here he is pictured at breakfast with his wife and daughters 


a 


virate, raise the 1936 Bayreuth Fes- 
tival to a level considerably higher 
than in previous years. “Lohengrin”, 
“Parsifal”, and the “Ring” make up 
the repertoire. The festival is divided 
into two parts, the second, conducted 
by Mr. Tietjen, following the Olym- 
pic Games in Berlin. 

Toscanini’s conducting of “Die 
Meistersinger” at Salzburg is de- 
scribed as “sensational”. The cast 
includes Lotte Lehmann, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Charles Kullman, and 
Hans Hermann Nissen. Herbert Graf 
is the stage director. 





belongs in the enemy camp, not in a 
magazine like yours. If you'll pardon 
the inelegance of my patois— 


Boo! 
John Sebastian 
Chicago, III, 
Exception noted. However, we 


think serious music is sufficiently se- 
cure nowadays to be able to take an 
occasional joke on itself without 
fear of fracturing its dignity —The 
Editor 


Miami Summer 
Series Closes 


Miami.—The University of Miami 
Summer Symphony, conducted by 
John Bitter, with Jesus Maria San- 
roma as piano soloist, presented a 
Gershwin-Grieg program at the tenth 
and final concert of the 1956 series 
of Pop concerts in the Miami Beach 
Auditorium, on Aug. 26. 

Making his sixth annual appear- 
ance with the orchestra in this suc- 
cessful series, Mr. Sanroma again 
won tumultous applause for his 
jovial and original interpretation of 
the “Rhapsody in Blue”. His artistry 
was also in evidence throughout the 
Grieg A minor Concerto. 

Joan Field, violinist, appeared as 
soloist in the previous concert playing 
Kreisler’s Preludium and Allegro; the 
Adagio from Saint-Saéns’ B minor 
Concerto, and the _ Bizet-Waxman 
“Carmen” Fantasy. The violinist met 
all technical difficulties with consum- 
mate ease, and displayed a vibrant 
and sonorous tone in the Saint-Saéns 
Adagio. 

Morton Gould was guest conductor 
at the first two concerts of the series, 
with Danny Daniels as soloist in Mr. 
Gould’s Tap Dance Concerto. The 
composer’s new “Hoofer Suite” had 
its first performance here. 

D’Artega conducted three concerts, 
one of them devoted to excerpts from 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musicals. 
The soloists were Valarie Lamoree, 
soprano, and Jack Russell, baritone. 

Arthur Fiedler conducted on Aug. 
5, and the following week Skitch 
Henderson led a_ program’ with 
Adriana Knowles, mezzo-soprano, and 
Paul Knowles, tenor, as soloists. Mr. 
Bitter returned to conduct the Aug. 
19 concert, when Eugene Dubois, 
concertmaster, was heard for the first 
time as soloist with the orchestra. 
Tonal beauty and refinement of style 
characterized his performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso and 
other works. The orchestra sounded 
excellent in Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet”. 

As in previous years, the concerts 
have been sold out. Since their in- 
ception they have been under the 
highly capable management of Marie 
Volpe. —Arthur Troostwyk 


Orchestras Exchange 
Programs with Norway 


Washington.—Seven United States 
symphony orchestras will participate 
this year in a UNESCO-sponsored 
musical exchange with Norway. Con- 
ductors in both countries have agreed 
to feature works of living composers 
chosen from a list supplied by the 
other nation. 

The following American conduc- 
tors will include Norwegian works in 
their programs: George Barati, Hon- 
olulu Symphony; Saul Caston, Den- 
ver Symphony; Antal Dorati, Min- 
neapolis Symphony; Thor Johnson, 
Cincinnati Symphony; Fritz Mahler, 
Hartford Symphony; Howard Mit- 
chell, National Symphony; and Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Houston Symphony. 
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Furtwaingler Performance 


Wagner: “Die Walkiire”, Martha 
Médl (Briinnhilde), Leonie Rysanek 
(Sieglinde), Margarete Klose 
(Fricka), Ludwig Suthaus (Sieg- 
mund), Gottlob Frick (Hunding), 
Ferdinand Frantz (Wotan). Vienna 
Philharmonic, Wilhelm Furtwangler 
conducting. (Victor LHMV-900, 
$24.90) kkk 


This is the first complete recording 
of “Die Walkiire” to become avail- 
able at 331/3 r.p.m. Since Furt- 
wangler died in November, 1954, it 
is evident that a considerable period 
of time elapsed between the record- 

ing and the release of the five-disk 
album, and that fact is noticeable 
from time to time in the engineering, 
which is not quite up to current stand- 
ards. Balances are not always of the 
best and distortion rears its fuzzy 
head in the fortissimos. On the whole, 
however, it is a more than accept- 
able recording and certainly will do 
nicely until a better one comes along. 

The performance, if not precisely 


‘ inspired, is agreeable and, of course, 


highly competent professionally. Furt- 
wangler’s tempos, which can be tedi- 
ous, do not appear so here. They are 
unhurried rather than slow and thus 
permit the dignity and grandeur of 
the score to emerge. 

Miss MGdl and Miss Rysanek stand 
out in a cast who are thorough Wag- 
nerians all. Their voices remain firm 
and fresh even under Wagner’s 
cruelest demands (Sieglinde’s “Du 
hehrstes Wunder!” for instance); and 
Miss Médl’s tone has a curiously girl- 
ish quality at times that makes a re- 
markable difference in the aural 
image of the Amazonian Briinnhilde. 
Mr. Suthaus as Siegmund is the 
Heldentenor of tradition—a big voice, 
well managed and clear as a bell 
throughout its range. When he is per- 
mitted to show anything but declama- 
tory style—as in the so-called “Spring” 
song, for example—he can be mov- 
ingly poetic. Mr. Frick discloses a 
doughty, rich bass as Hunding, and 
Mr. Frantz, who has sung at the 
Metropolitan, proves a somewhat 
variable Wotan. He makes his proc- 
lamations with dignity and his “Leb’ 
wohl” is caressingly tender. But his 
voice loses quality and authority in 
the upper extremities. Miss Klose dis- 
plays the wonted tartness and indigna- 
tion of the outraged hausfrau Fricka. 

E 


Three Guitarists 


Two Spanish guitar recitals have 
been issued by Capitol. Maria Luisa 
Anido, of Argentina, performs music 
by Albéniz, Rodrigo, Sanz, Torroba, 
Tarrega, and Granados in a highly 
personal, feminine style that is worth 
investigating (P 18014)*%*. Laurindo 
Almeida, an admirable technician 
rather wastes his gifts on several 
transcriptions in a recording called 
“From the Romantic Era”. Works 
such as Schumann’s “Traumerei” and 
a Grieg waltz sound quite lovely in 
Mr. Almeida’s sensitive versions, but 
items by Beethoven and Chopin do 
not make the transition successfully. 
The disk also includes Sor’s fine Var- 
iations on a Theme from Mozart's 
“The Magic Flute” (P 8341)%ie*. 

A more satisfactory performer than 
either of these two artists is Julian 
Bream, a 23-year-old Englishman 
who has studied with Segovia. On a 






September, 1956 
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Westminster record (XWN 18135) 
kkk, he plays several works by 
Fernando Sor, a Spanish composer 
who lived into the early part of the 
19th century. His path-breaking guitar 
studies, of which three are played 
here, are still charming, and there is 
a beautifully imaginative Largo from 
Fantasie II that would do credit to 
any composer. Mr. Bream plays this 
music rather coolly, but he becomes 
a truly brilliant, poetic interpreter in 
a series of vivid pieces by Turina and 
in Falla’s lovely “Homenaje” for “Le 
Tombeau de Claude Debussy”. 


Soviet Cellist Debut 


Miaskovsky: Concerto in C Major; 
Saint-Saéns: Concerto in A Minor. 
Mstislav Rostropovich, cellist; Lon- 
don Philharmonia, Sir Malcolm Sar- 


gent conducting. (Victor: LM-2016 
$3.98) kkk 
Recorded in London before his 


triumphant American debut last 
spring, this disk is the first ever made 
by Mr. Rostropovich outside the 
U.S.S.R. It also is the first record- 
ing in our LP catalogue of the Mias- 
kovsky concerto. 

Both the Miaskovsky novelty and 
the Saint-Saéns warhorse show Mr. 
Rostropovich in his best estate, that 
is to say as a musician of rare dis- 
tinction. He is a technician second to 
none, and an interpreter of depth and 
passion. Perhaps because we know the 
piece so well, these qualities seem to 
show best in the Saint-Saéns concerto; 
but they are present too in the Mias- 
kovsky, a less forthright piece of vir- 
tuosity, perhaps, but one equally ro- 
mantic and showy in its basic in- 
gredients. 

The Miaskovsky piece will not go 
down as one of the greatest creations 
in cello literature; it is too conven- 
tional and backward-looking for that, 
despite the fact that it was written in 
1944. It is second-generation Russian 
and of a tradition made notable by 
greater talents than Miaskovsky’s. Yet 
it is serviceable, colorful music not 
to be dismissed in a region of musi- 
cal composition where none too many 
masterpieces are to be had for solo 
purposes. —R. E. 


French Music a la Viennese 


Debussy: Preludes, Books One and 
Two. Friedrich Gulda, _ pianist. 
(London LL 1289/90, $7.96) 
xk 


The Debussy Preludes contain some 
of the most difficult music that has 
been composed for the piano. Not 
only do they offer great technical 
problems, such as knotty finger pas- 
sages and an impeccable feeling for 
color and nuance, but they also re- 
quire a high degree of fantasy to 
evoke the moods of the various pic- 
tures Debussy has painted. 

Mr. Gulda on the whole proves 
equal to these difficulties, and his 
interpretations are, in general, supe- 
rior. Technically, the works cause 
him no trouble. His sense of tonal 
painting, particularly in “Voiles” and 
“La puerta del vino”, is noteworthy. 
His fantasy can also evoke impres- 
sively the excitement of “Feux d’- 
artifice” or the sunniness of “Les col- 
lines d’Anacapri”. Lacking, however, 
is the humor in “Minstrels” or “Gen- 
eral Lavine—eccentric”, and the grief 
of “Des pas sur la neige” is more 


superficial than deeply felt. These 
negative reactions, however, are com- 
paratively minor when considering 
the sum total of Mr. Gulda’s achieve- 
ment. —F. M., Jr. 


From the Land of Song 


Welsh Songs. Thomas L. Thomas, 
baritone; Enid Simon, harp; Jacob 
Hanneman, piano. (London LL 
1249, $3.98 

kk 


This outstanding recording will 
offer a treasure-trove for all music- 
lovers—not only folk-song devotees. 
A few of these traditional songs will 
have a familiar ring (for example, 
“All through the Night”), but the 
majority, unfortunately I think, are 
seldom heard. The melodies are truly 
haunting. Just listen to “Dacw ’Nghar- 
iad”, a 19th-century love song, which 
is filled with, according to the record 
liner, “Hiraeth”’—a Welsh term mean- 
ing the yearning for something that 
the world can never give. Mr. Thomas 
displays a strong affinity for these 
songs, which he sings tastefully and 
very movingly. —F. M., Jr. 





With the absorption and unique au- 
thority of a composer discoursing his 
own music, and a passable amount 
of piano technique, Dimitri Shosta- 
kovich plays six of his 24 Preludes 
and Fugues which he, like many an- 
other before him, wrote in homage to 
Bach and the still unchallenged “48” 
(Capitol P-13018) *** 





Haydn Society Sold 


To Syndicate 


The reorganization and refinancing 
of the Haydn Society Record Com- 
pany has been announced by Howard 
Rikoon, representing the group of 
businessmen who purchased the firm, 
Its offices at 40 East 19th Street, New 
York City, will be temporarily re- 
tained as headquarters. Victor Cohen 
has been appointed managing director 
and chief recording engineer of the 
new organization. Immediate plans 
call for a complete catalogue revision. 
New material, encompassing a wider 
range of musical material, will be 
added steadily. 


Bernstein Signs 
With Columbia Records 


New York.—Leonard Bernstein has 
recently signed an exclusive contract 
with Columbia Records. Scheduled 
for release soon are five recordings in 
which he will be represented as com- 
poser, conductor, and pianist. 


Correction 


In the August issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, a review of a recording 
by Monique de la Bruchollerie of 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
and Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini incorrectly listed 
the recording company. The disk was 
issued by VOX and is numbered PL 
9750. 
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Longines Symphonette ® 


Mishel Piastro & 27 musicians 


Clarence Cramer's Opera Festival 
“Gala Night ct the Opera’ (com- 
= Aida, Faust, with your chorus, 
orch. 


“Music for Tonight" 


Albert Tipton 14 St. Louis Symphony 
artists 


Serenaders Male Quartet 


"Carmen & Don Jose" 


Rolph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, 
Marlinn Trio 


“In Operetta Time" 
Elizabeth Humphrey, Bernard Izzo 


Bill & Pat Medley 


2 concert grand Baldwins 
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Coloratura Soprano 
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Berkshire Festival 


(Continued from page 11) 


composer was the visiting teacher of 
composition at the Berkshire Music 
Center this summer, the work aroused 
| considerable interest. It left the audi- 
ence with mixed feelings, however, 
provocative piece though it is. 
Eleazar de Carvalho opened the 
weekend of Aug. 3 with what might 
be termed a popular program. It be- 
gan noisily with Barraud’s “La Ker- 
| messe”, from his ballet of that name, 
| and continued so with Falla’s three 
dances from “The Three-Cornered 
| Hat”. The Brazilian conductor caught 
the flavor of these Spanish pieces and 
| generated excitement through color 
and rhythm. Jocy de Oliveira, his 
wife, played Ravel’s Piano Concerto 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner. 
The concert ended with Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka”, played mostly for its 
rhythm and color. The concert was 
full of good spirits but far too much 
| zing-boom from the orchestra. 
Another highlight of the festival 
came with Leonard Bernstein’s ap- 
pearance for the Koussevitzky Mem- 
orial Concert. He conducted a mag- 
nificent performance of the Prokofieff 
Fifth Symphony, which Koussevitzky 
introduced to this country, and 
proved that the work qualifies as one 
of the great symphonies of | this 
century. The “Kyrie” and “Gloria” 
from Mozart’s Mass in C minor fared 
less successfully. Phyllis Curtin, Eu- 
| nice Alberts, and John McColllum 
| were the soloists with the festival 
| chorus. 


Schumann Anniversary Observed 


Mr. Munch conducted the Sunday 
concert offering Copland’s “Sym- 
phonic Ode”, the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto, with Zino Francescatti as 
soloist; and Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony—the last, as an anniversary 
| gesture. 

For the final weekend Mr. Munch 
sustained the anniversary note with 
Piston’s Sixth Symphony, a well-made 
work which further engenders respect 
for this composer. The Haydn, 
Strauss, and Dukas selections were 
typical. Pierre Monteux provided the 
solid music-making of the Saturday 
concert, recognizing Isadore Freed by 
playing his agreeable “Festival Over- 
ture”, as well as Brahms, Enesco and 
Strauss. 

The Festival closed on a _ trium- 
phant note with Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony and the final scene from 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”. These 
two great works were richly played, 
the Wagner more symphonically than 
operatically, the “Eroica” . impres- 
sively. The Wagner performance be- 
gan with the Quintet just before the 
final scene and eliminated the char- 
ac’er of Beckmesser. James Pease 
quite dominated the performance as 
Sachs, when the orchestra did not 
overpower the singers generally. He 
has increased his stature as a Wag- 
nerian singer so as to qualify among 
the best. Marguerite Willauer and 
Albert Da Costa were the other lead- 
ing singers, with three Berkshire 
Music Center students in lesser roles: 
Rosalind Hupp, John McCurdy, and 
Robert Nagy. 


Foss’s “Griffelkin” Staged 


The opera department had a less 
distinguished season. It presented a 
variety bill with five complete acts 
from 19th-century operas for its first 
program, and the first stage perform- 
ance of Lukas Foss’s “Griffelkin” as 
its major event. On stage, “Griffel- 
kin” appeared no stronger than in its 
premiere on TV last March. Though 
| It has charm, wit, and appeal, the 
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Leo E. Dery 


Eugene Conley, Metropolitan Opera tenor, and Herbert O. Fox, managing 
director of Community Concerts are greeted upon their arrival in Quebec, 
on the occasion of an organizational meeting for the first Community 
series in the Canadian city. Left to right are Mr. Conley; Mr. Fox; Walter 
Hatchek, Mr. Conley’s accompanist; Hubert Dansereau, district manager 
of Trans-Canada Airlines; Armand Coullet, Southern representative of 
Columbia Artists Management; Leo Bernache, Community representative. 
The organizational meeting was attended by 165 leading citizens of Que- 
bec, thought to be a record in the history of Community 


score fails to create the world of 
fantasy it should. An excellent pro- 
duction, set by Robert O’Hearn, cos- 
tumed by Leo Van Witsen, and 
staged by Boris Goldovsky, made it 
visually interesting. A cast of 23 in 
addition to chorus and dancers, 
worked hard. Mr. Foss himself con- 
ducted the student orchestra. The fact 
that the work drew one of the small- 
est audiences to attend this annual 
event might be worth noting. 

“Tanglewood on Parade”, for the 
benefit of the Music Center, drew a 
near-record crowd. Besides its simul- 
taneous performances by the students 
in the orchestra, opera, and composi- 
tion departments, and a concert by 
the Tanglewood choir, it brought Mr. 
Carvalho, conducting the Boston 
Symphony’ in  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter” Overture, and Villa- 
Lobos’ Choros No. 10, and Arthur 
Fiedler, conducting the Boston Pops 
orchestra in a characteristic program. 
This included a brilliant performance 
of the Gershwin Piano Concerto by 
Jesus Maria Sanroma. 

Statistically, the peak attendance of 
the festival came on Aug. 4 and 5, 
with well over 10,000 attending each 
event. The over-all total for the festi- 
val fell somewhat below that of last 
season, but the Wednesday chamber 
concerts set a new record. 

Officials of the Boston Symphony 
announced that the orchestra would 
return for another Berkshire Music 
Festival next summer, from July 5 


through Aug. 11. Details of the 
programs will be announced in 
February. —-Miles Kastendieck 


Center Draws 
Foreign Students 


Lenox, Mass.—Young musicians, 
the majority of them newcomers, 
came from 30 states and 18 foreign 
countries to study this year at the 
14th annual session of the Berkshire 
Music Center at Tanglewood. 

Founded in 1940 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Tanglewood 
was established as a campus where 
young musicians could add to their 
professional training and artistic ex- 
perience under the guidance of emi- 
nent musicians and teachers. Charles 
Munch, music director of the Boston 
Symphony, was director this year of 
the center. Aaron Copland was. as- 
sistant director; Ralph Berkowitz, 





dean; and Gail W. Rector, executive 
secretary. 

The faculty included Eleazar de 
Carvalho, Richard Burgin, William 
Kroll, Hugh Ross, Lukas Foss, Irving 
Fine, Boris Goldovsky, Ingolf Dahl, 
Seymour Lipkin, and members of the 
Boston Symphony. Goffredo Petras- 
si, composer-in-residence at _ the 
American Academy in Rome, was 
guest composer this summer. 

A record number of foreign stu- 
dents attended this summer’s session. 
Six came from Canada, four from 
Great Britain, four from Uruguay, 
three from Brazil, three from Argen- 
tina, and two from Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Israel, 
Lebanon, Colombia, Germany, 
France, Peru, Egypt, Hungary, Fin- 
land, Austria, and Australia were 
represented by one student each. 

New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania were most heavily rep- 
resented in the season’s enrollment. 
Registration from the West increased 
considerably this year, however, with 
students coming from California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Utah. Large 
contingents attended from _ Illinois, 
Ohio, and Texas, with smaller num- 
bers from other states. 

Tuition scholarships, awarded on 
the basis of national competition, 
were provided by the Tanglewood 
Revolving Scholarship Fund, main- 
tained through contributions received 
from Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center. For several other students, 
the experience at Tanglewood was 
made possible through scholarships 
awarded by home-town areas. One 
student from Australia attended as 
the recipient of the William Kapell 
Memorial Scholarship and a Ful- 
bright Travel Award. 


A WEW SERVICE FOR 
Concoit Quitists! 


YOUR BROCHURE 
MAILED TO CONCERT BUYERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 
Latest Addresses of: 

Orchestras * Opera Companies * Schools 
Music Clubs * Impresarios * Ete. 
Public Relations Correspondents 
Concert Publicity Specialists 
119 West 57th Street @ New York 19 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2165 
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Dell Attendance Approaches 
Half-Million Mark 


Philadelphia—The 1956 series of 
outdoor concerts at Robin Hood Dell 
in Fairmount Park came to a close on 
July 26, with William Steinberg as 
conductor and Jan Peerce as soloist. 
The popular tenor, recently back from 
his successes in Russia, was loudly 
acclaimed by a huge audience for his 
singing of several operatic arias. 
Many encores were given, with Alex- 
ander Alexny playing the piano ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. Steinberg and the Dell Orches- 
tra furnished excellent support for the 
tenor besides giving first-rate per- 
formances of the “William Tell” 
Overture, “The Moldau”, the “Pines 
of Rome”, and Tchaikovsky’s “Capric- 
cio Italien”. 

Dell concerts were also led by Mr. 
Steinberg on July 23 and 24. On the 
former program, Zino Francescatti 
was soloist, giving truly masterful 
interpretations of Chausson’s “Poéme” 
and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”. 
Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” Over- 
ture, Debussy’s “La Mer”, and Ravel’s 
“La Valse” completed the program. 


Rabin Soloist with Bernstein 

The concerts of July 16, 17, and 
19 found Leonard Bernstein on the 
podium. On the fifst of these dates, 
the peak of an all-Brahms program 
was the Violin Concerto, with young 
Michael Rabin as an adroit and sym- 
pathetic exponent of the solo part. On 
the 17th, Mr. Bernstein filled a dual 
role, directing Mozart’s G major Piano 
Concerto, K. 453, and showing him- 
self a deft executant of the keyboard 
assignment. Mozart’s A major Sym- 
phony, K. 201, and Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony companioned the concerto. 
On the 19th, an enthusiastic audience 
heard excerpts from “Carmen”, with 
Gloria Lane singing the title role; 
Richard Cassilly as the Don José; 
Carolee Bergey, Ethelwyn Whitmore, 
and Lester Englander. The Robin 
Hood Dell Chorus, trained by William 
R. Smith, assistant conductor at the 
Dell, proved excellent. 

New to Philadelphia, Igor Marke- 
vitth revealed notable conductorial 
and interpretative abilites in the July 
10 and 11 concerts. Inge Borkh, so- 
prano, made a strong impression as 
soloist in arias from “Oberon”, “Die 
Walkiire” and “Tannhiauser”. On the 
llth, the program included Brahms’s 
E minor Symphony, Britten’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Purcell, and the 
Mussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an 
Exhibition”. The evening was gener- 
ous in distinguished accomplishments 
by all concerned. 


Hilsberg Returns 


On July 12, the authoritative and 
admired Alexander Hilsberg returned, 
with Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
as the highly skilled soloists of Mo- 
zart’s ingratiating E flat Concerto and 
of Arthur Benjamin’s enjoyable 
“North American Square Dances”. 
More Mozart and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” Suite contributed to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 

Jose and Amparo Iturbi appeared 
on July 2. Mr. Iturbi was conductor 
and soloist in Beethoven’s C minor 
Piano Concerto. His sister appeared 
as soloist in her brother’s “Fantasy”, 
and the two further collaborated in 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” and 
Infante’s “Three Andalusian Dances”. 
Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture was also 
Played. 

Franz Allers capably filled con- 
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ductorial assignments on July 3 and 
6. A Gershwin program on the for- 
mer date brought Eugene List, pianist; 
Camilla Williams, soprano; Lawrence 
Winters, baritone; and the Robin 
Hood Dell Chorus as assisting artists. 
The chorus also sang on July 6, with 
Mr. Winters; Bonnie Murray and Pat 
Marand, sopranos; and William Tab- 
bert, tenor, as soloists. A concert 
version of Jerome Kern’s “Show Boat” 
was the chief attraction of the eve- 
ning. 

Erich Leinsdorf, as on previous 
visits here, established his sterling 
and perceptive qualities as a con- 
ductor at the concerts Of June 25, 26, 
and 28. On the last date he led an 
outstanding presentation of Verdi's 
“Te Deum” and the “Manzoni 
Requiem”. There was splendid sing- 
ing on the part of the large and 
spirited Singing City Chorus, very 
well prepared by Elaine Brown. 
Frances Yeend, Regina Resnik, Eu- 
gene Conley, and Nicola Moscona 
sang the solo parts in experienced 
and agreeable fashion, and Mr. Leins- 
dorf and the orchestra gave of their 
best to make this probably the Dell’s 
most memorable event of the season. 

Erica Morini reasserted her rich 
artistry as soloist in Mendelssohn’s 


E minor Violin Concerto, on June 25, | 


and the following night Maryan Filar 


was a sensitive and facile soloist in | 


Chopin’s E minor Piano Concerto. 


The latter program was the third 
annual William Kapell Memorial | 
Concert. 


There were in this period three 


children’s concerts, supervised by 
Alexander Hilsberg, with Morton 
Howard, Dell general manager, as 
commentator. 


The Dell management estimated a | 


total attendance of well over 400.000 
for the 18 evening concerts and three 
children’s concerts. 

—wWilliam E. Smith 


Fiedler Heard 


In San Francisco 


San Francisco.—The summer Pop } 


concerts under Arthur Fiedler broke 
box-office records at its finale on Aug. 
25, at the Civic Auditorium. The 
most unusual feature of the program 
was Beethoven’s Fantasia for Piano, 
Chorus and Orchestra, in which Find- 
lay Cockrell and the Municipal 
Chorus were guest artists. Another 
soloist on this occasion was Ann 
Adams, San Francisco Symphony 
harpist, who was heard in the Handel- 
Grandjany Concerto in B flat. 

Other soloists during the second 
half of the ten-concert series were 
Bette and Deno Gianopoulos, brother- 
and-sister team who did notably well 
in the Poulenc Concerto for Two 
Pianos; Francis Whang, gifted Chi- 
nese-American pianist, in Schubert's 
“Wanderer” Fantasy; Jeannine Cra- 
der, soprano; Arpad D’Zurko and 
Ronald Stoffel, violinist; Betty Hol- 


man Young (who did well by the | 
Gershwin Piano Concerto) and Elena | 


Nikolaidi, contralto, who was in 


superb voice for arias from “Don | 
Carlo”, “Samson and Delilah”, and | 


“Carmen”. 

Benjamin Britten’s comic opera 
“Albert Herring” was given with 
spirit and merit by a group of young 
singers from various little theater 
groups who banded together for this 





production in a labor of love as a 
nameless organization. Dorothy Ri- 
enzi and Margot Helmuth Blum stood 
out in the female roles, as did June 


Wilkins, Carol Peters and Lorene 
Adams, as the church-school teacher. 
Orva Hoskinson was excellent in the 
title role. All participants created 
characters of interest. Unfortunately, 
two pianos were no substitute for an 
orchestra in the Britten score. But 
the production was engagingly staged, 
and it entertained a half-dozen audi- 


ences in the Marines’ Memorial 
Theater. 

Winners of the San _ Francisco 
Opera Debut auditions — Kristine 


Krooskos, contralto of San Diego, 
and Murray Kenig, baritone of Van- 
couver—were introduced as soloists 
to Stern Grove audiences on Aug. 26 
in an orchestral program conducted 
by Kurt Herbert Adler. Heard at time 
of the competition, Miss Krooskos re- 











vealed a voice of major potentialities. 

The San Francisco Ballet, back 
from its eastern successes, danced for 
a Stern Grove audience the previous 
week. Its reception was outstanding. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera, financed 
by Campbell McGregor with Dario 
Shindell as general director, already 
has announced its repertoire and 


roster, for a season opening next 
Feb. 12 ; y 
“Tosca “Carmen”, “Rigoletto”, 


“Manon”, “Elixer of Love”, “Madama 
Butterfly”, “La Boheme”, “Turandot”, 
and “Hansel and Gretel” are sched- 
uled. Singers include Zinka Milanov, 
Regina Resnik, Graciela Riviera, Na- 
dine Conner, Frances Yeend, Eva 
Likova, Tomiko Kanazawa, Eugene 
Conley, Ramon Vinay, Cesare Val- 
letti, . Salvatore Baccaloni, Barry 
Morell, and Anna Russell (as_ the 
witch in “Hansel and Gretel’). 
—Marjory M. Fisher 
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MARIAN MACDOWELL 


Los Angeles—Marian MacDowell, 
widow of the composer Edward Mac- 
Dowell and founder of the famous 
MacDowell Colony for creative ar- 
tists in Peterborough, N. H., died here 
Aug. 23. She would have been 99 in 
November. Although nearly blind 
during her last years, she had con- 
tinued as corresponding secretary for 
the MacDowell Association to the 
day of her death. 

Born in New York City, Mrs. 
MacDowell began her musical educa- 
tion early in life under the tutelage 





Marian MacDowell 


of an aunt. In the 1880s, walking on 
crutches and with her back in a cast 
as the result of a fall, she went to 
Germany to continue piano studies. 
One of her teachers there was Edward 
MacDowell; they were married in 
1884, when both were 23. 

Convinced of her husband’s gifts 
as a composer, Mrs. MacDowell 
abandoned her own career to help 
him. Upon their return to New York 
she insisted that he use $5,000 left 
to her for musical training to further 
his own study and work in composi- 
tion. He was appointed eight years 
later as head of the music department 
of Columbia University. Subsequent- 
ly, differences with Nicholas Murray 
Butler, then president of the univer- 
sity, caused MacDowell to resign, and 
soon afterwards he had a nervous 
and mental collapse which led to his 
death in 1908. 

From this time on Mrs. MacDowell 
carried forth her husband’s dream of 
establishing a center where artists 
could create in a peaceful and un- 
troubled atmosphere. She formed the 
association and transferred it to the 
400-acre wooded land in Peter- 
borough where she and her husband 
had lived for ten years. Her time was 
devoted to appearing as a concert 
pianist, lecturing, and organizing 
subscription drives, all to raise funds 
for the newly established colony. 

The project was highly successful. 
From its secluded confines during the 
past years have come more than 16 
Pulitzer Prize-winning works from the 
authors, artists, poets, and composers 
who have resided there. 

At the colony Mrs. MacDowell—a 
gracious and indomitable lady, once 
described as “somebody’s sweet grand- 
mother”—was a familiar figure. To 
reduce work for her help, she would 
serve suppers at the colony on Sunday 
nights. Otherwise, however, she rarely 
bothered the artists. “If I were to 
hover around them all the time”, she 
said, “asking them if they want any- 
thing, or how the work is going, there 
wouldn’t be any work done at all”. 
The writers and composers came to 
love this kindly, modest woman with 
the old-fashioned pompadour, who 
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often wore purple silk, white stock- 
ings, and black pumps. 

Mrs. MacDowell was laid to rest 
on Aug. 29 beside her husband, at a 
tree-ringed plot in the Peterborough 
woods. The simple afternoon com- 
mittal service was conducted by Rev. 
Alvin Kershaw of Peterborough. At 
a memorial service held earlier at 
Colony Hall, messages of sympathy 
were received from worldwide points, 
while all local business establishments 
were closed in her memory. Excerpts 
of Edward MacDowell’s music were 
played by pianists Arpad Sandor, a 
former colonist, and John Kirkpatrick. 
This was supplemented by a reading 
of poetry of the late Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson by Padraic Colum; both 
were former residents at the colony. 

Surviving is a sister, Miss Anna L. 
Nevins, of Shaw Farm, Waterford, 
Conn. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


Chicago.—Felix Borowski, 84, 
composer, teacher, and music critic, 
died here on Sept. 6 of an embolism 
that developed a week after he un- 
derwent a minor abdominal opera- 
tion. 

Born in Burton, England, in 1872, 
he studied piano and violin with his 
parents, later entering Cologne Con- 
servatory. In 1897 he came to this 
city to join the faculty of Chicago 
Musical College, and from 1916 to 
1925 he was president. He was pro- 
fessor emeritus at Northwestern Uni- 
versity school of music at the time 
he died. 

Many of Mr. Borowski’s works 
were played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony and other major orchestras, 
notably a tone poem called “Ecce 
Homo”, written in 1923. Other large- 
scale works included three sympho- 
nies; Fantasie-Overture, “Youth”, 
which won a $1,000 prize from the 
North Shore Festival Association in 
1923; concertos; “Boudoir”, a ballet- 
pantomime given by the Chicago 


Opera in 1919; “Fernando del Non-” 


sensico”, a satirical opera written in 
1935. In the 1954-55 season, he con- 
tributed “The Mirror” to the Louis- 
ville Orchestra Commissioning Ser- 
ies. 

However, Mr. Borowski’s most 
famous composition is “Adoration”, 
a short work for violin and piano 
that has attained great popularity in 
its original form as well as in numer- 
ous transcriptions for other instru- 
ments. 

In 1906, Mr. Borowski became 
music critic of the “Chicago Evening 
Post”. From 1909-18 he was critic 
for the “Record-Herald”, and, at the 
time he died, was musical editor of 
the “Sun-Times” and Chicago corres- 
pondent for the “Christian Science 
Monitor”. He contributed articles at 
= times to MUSICAL AMER- 

Since 1908 he has been program 
annotator for the Chicago Symphony. 
He compiled the “Encyclopedia of 
the Symphony”, published in 1949, 
and was co-author of “Standard 
Operas” and “Standard Concert 
Guide”. 

Mr. Borowski married Edith 
Frances Grant in 1897. They had 
two children, Olga and Leopold. 
Mrs. Borowski died in 1916, and 
four years later the composer mar- 
ried Elsa Kanne, who survives. 


MRS. CHARLES MUNCH 


Paris.—Mrs. Charles Munch, wife 
of the conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, died here on Aug. 21 after a 


long illness. A native of Paris, Mrs. 
Munch was married in 1933. Her 
interests were literary. She was the 
author of “Nouvelles de Limousin” 
and translated into French Thomas 
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Mann’s “Tonio Kroeger”. On several 
occasions she gave lectures in Bos- 
ton, in French and English, on Albert 
Schweitzer, who is related by mar- 
riage to the Munch family. 


KATHLEEN HOWARD 


Hollywood. — Kathleen Howard, 
former Metropolitan Opera contralto, 
died here on Aug. 15 after a long 
illness. Her age was 76. Miss Howard 
made her debut as Azucena at Metz 
in 1907. Later she sang with the 
Darmstadt Opera and in 1913 at 
Covent Garden. In 1916 she made 
her debut with the Metropolitan Opera 
and remained there until 1927. Her 
repertory included 125 roles, and she 
created the leading contralto role in 
Floridia’s “Paoletta” in Los Angeles 
in 1914. She was also known as a 
lieder singer. After leaving the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, she became a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of “Harper’s 
Bazaar”. She also appeared in sev- 
eral motion pictures. Survivors in- 
clude two brothers and one sister. 


JOHN T. LATOUCHE 


Calais, Vt—John Treville La- 
touche, librettist and stage lyricist, 38, 
died of a heart attack Aug. 7 at his 
summer home here. He was the li- 
brettist of “The Ballad of Baby Doe”, 
an opera that received its world 
premiere at the Central City (Colo.) 
Opera Festival last July. Mr. La- 
touche also wrote the lyrics for “Cab- 
in in the Sky”, “Beggar’s Holiday” 
and “The Golden Apple”. The latter 
received the New York Drama Critics’ 
Award and the Donaldson Award as 
the. best musical of the 1953-54 sea- 
son. One of his best-known songs is 
“Ballad for Americans”. Surviving 
are his mother and a brother. 


HERBERT J. JENNY 


Wilmington, Del. — Herbert J. 
Jenny, 70, former head of the music 
department of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass., died here on Aug. 
18. Born in Tomah, Wis., he was a 
Fellow of the American Guild of 
Organists, and a member of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. He contributed articles to 
the “International Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians”. His widow 
and two daughters survive. 


BERTOLT BRECHT 


Berlin.—Bertolt Brecht, 58, libret- 
tist of Kurt Weill’s “The Threepenny 
Opera”, died in East Germany on 
Aug. 14 of a heart attack. A refugee 





from Hitler Germany, the playwright 
went to Switzerland in 1933 and lived 
in the Soviet Union and the United 
States before moving to East Berlin 
after World War II. “The Threepenny 
Opera” is now in the midst of a long 
run in New York City. 


MARGARET HOPKINS 


Margaret Hopkins, 71, founder and 
director of the Music Educational 
Studios at 34 Gramercy Park, New 
York City, died on Aug. 7 in a local 
hospital. Miss Hopkins founded the 
studios in 1913 with the late Jessie B. 
Gibbs. She was chairman of the mu- 
sic committee of the National Arts 
Club during 1955 and 1956 and a 
member of the Committee for Young 
People’s Philharmonic Concerts. Miss 
Hopkins is survived by three sisters, 


ORESTE DE PASQUALE 


Philadelphia—Oreste de Pasquale, 
58, violin teacher, died here on Aug. 
2 in suburban Germantown. Four 
sons of Mr. De Pasquale are mem- 
bers of orchestras—Joseph, solo vi- 
olist with the Boston Symphony; 
Francis, cellist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; Robert, violinist with the 
Baltimore Symphony: and William, 
violinist with the United States Navy 
Band orchestra. His widow and a 
fifth son also survive. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


Pasadena.—Thomas Williams, for- 
mer teacher of voice and drama, died 
Aug. 24. He was 64 years old. He be- 
came head of the Southern Methodist 
University voice department in 1940 
and founded the Dallas Institute of 
Vocal and Dramatic Arts in 1948. 
He taught at McMurry College, Abi- 
lene, Tex., until his health failed in 
1950. 


CLARA BARNES ABBOTT 


Philadelphia. — Clara Barnes Ab- 
bott, 82, leader in Philadelphia music 
circles, died here on Aug. 28. She 
had been president of the Matinee 
Musical Club and the Philadelphia 
Music League. She directed the Foyer 
of the Academy of Music, when it 
was used as a concert hall, and she 
was in charge of the music festival 
“America”, during the sesquicenten- 
nial celebrations here. 


MAY BRAHE 


Sydney, Australia—May Brahe, 
Australian composer, died here on 
Aug. 14. Born in Melbourne, Miss 
Brahe was the composer of “Bless 
This House”, “I Passed by Your Win- 
dow”, and “Thanks Be to God”. 
“Bless This House” was sung by 
Gladys Swarthout at the inaugural 
celebrations for President Eisenhower. 


CAROLYN LOUGHBOROUGH 


Mrs. Robert H. Loughborough, 51, 
the former Carolyn Paxton, associate 
professor of music at Barnard Col- 
lege, died in New York on Aug. 19. 


EVA GRIPPON 


New Orleans.—Mme. Eva Grippon 
(Mme. L. Dauterive) died Aug. 2. 
Brought to this country by Oscar 
Hammerstein shortly before the end 
of the first World War, she was en- 
gaged by the French Opera in New 
Orleans. Her later years were spent 
teaching in this city. 


LILLIAN HERST 


Lillian Herst, 82, violinist and con- 
tributor to two West Coast magazines, 
“Music of the West” and “Pacific 
Coast Musician”, died in New York 
on July 29. A native of Portland, Ore. 
she studied in Europe with Joachim. 
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Concert Business Thrives 


In Latin America 


By Paut PIMSLEUR 


The concert business is thriving 
in Latin America, despite many 
serious problems, for interest in 
serious music is at a record peak. 
The backbone of the business is 
the local subscription series, the 
number of which has grown tre- 
mendously in the past 30 years. 

This growth has been largely in- 
spired by Ernesto de Quesada, 
president of Conciertos Daniel, 
which does most of the booking in 
Latin America. Working with com- 
petent local managers and dedi- 
cated private citizens, Quesada has, 
season after season, provided well- 
known artists at prices the towns 
can afford. 

The result has been an increase 
in the number of subscribers, so 
that certain countries now have 
regular series where they would 
never have dreamed of seeing a 
famous artist in person, and many 
a small city can boast its own 
healthy, well-run series. Other re- 
sults: development of musical life 
at the local level through music 
schools and local orchestral socie- 
ties; also, an increased demand for 
classical recordings. 


High Cost of Travel 


The size of touring attractions is 
limited by the high cost of air trans- 
portation. A typical series includes, 
for example, three pianists, one 
violinist, one singer or dancer, two 
chamber music groups, and one 
group attraction. A favorable result 
of the limitation on size has been 
to stimulate interest in chamber 
music. 

The theater situation is good. 
Every important city has its muni- 
cipal theater, often state-built and 
operated, many of them patterned 
along the lines of a 19th century 
Italian opera house. Smaller cities 
have their series in a motion pic- 
ture theater or a school auditorium, 
some of which are very modern 
and well equipped. Capacities gen- 
erally range from 800 to 1,500, 
with a pleasant intimacy in most 
houses. 

Audiences are not the same 
throughout Latin America. Some 
sit on their hands, while others ap- 
plaud wildly. But the cordiality is 
uniformly warm, for the people rea- 
lize the artist has traveled a long 
way and appreciate his being there. 

As a general rule, program 
tastes run along fairly popular lines, 
with familiar selections and classi- 
cal composers preferred. Modern 
music must be handled with care, 
but this has its exceptions, too. 
Taste is especially highly developed 
in Chile and Argentina. 

The pitfalls of a Latin American 
tour are many. Bureaucracy is at 
its worst there and travel unlike 
Europe, requires visas which are 
not to be had without cost and 
inconvenience. Then, too, taxes in 
certain countries are high, with tax 
Clearance required before the artist 
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can leave the country. The cur- 
rency of some lands tends to fluc- 
tuate, and most artists get part or 
all of their fee in dollars. Trans- 
portation is all by air, which means 
travelling light. 

Chief Latin American bookers 
are Conciertos Daniel in Havana, 
and, in Buenos Aires, again Daniel, 
plus Conciertos Iriberri and Con- 
ciertos Gerard. 


Mexico 


Mexico City. Leading management: 
Associacion Musical Daniel. Direc- 
tor: Ernesto de Quesada, Jr. Palacio 
de Bellas Artes, 1,500. About 30 
events. Booking: through Conciertos 
Daniel (E. de Quesada) in Havana. 

Monterrey. Sponsor of _ series: 
S.A.T. Teatro Monterrey. About ten 
events. Booking: Associacion Musical 
Daniel in Mexico City. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala City. Sponsor: Pro Arte. 
Teatro Capitol, 1,000. Subscribers: 
300, including patrons. About seven 
events. Booking: Gaston Pellegrini, 
representative of Conciertos Daniel. 


Dominican Republic 


Ciudad Trujillo. Sponsor: Sociedad 
Pro Arte. Director: Ninén de Bouwer. 
La Voz Dominicana, 700. Subscrib- 
ers: 170, including: patrons. About 
seven events. Booking: mainly Con- 
ciertos Daniel. 


Puerto Rico 


San Juan. Sponsor: Pro Arte. 
Teatro Tapia. Fifteen events. Book- 
ing: D. Blanco, representative of 
Conciertos Daniel . Sponsor: Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. Director: Dr. 
Alfredo Matilla. University Auditor- 
ium, 2,000. Twenty to 30 events, in- 
cluding opera with Metropolitan 
artists. Booking: mainly with D. 
Blanco, representative of Conciertos 
Daniel. 

Ponce. Sponsor: Pro Arte. Presi- 
dent: Inez Acevido. La Perla Theatre, 
1,052. Subscribers: 800. Ten events. 
Booking: independent, through D. 
Blanco (Conciertos Daniel) or direct 
with New York. 

Mayaguéz. Sponsor: Pro Arte (with 
help from College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts). President: Atilano 
Fernandez. Three different theaters, 
capacities 700, 1,000, and 1,200. Sub- 
scribers: 400. Booking: mainly D. 
Blanco (Conciertos Daniel). 

German. Sponsor: Pro Arte. 
President: Hernan Alvarez. Auditor- 
ium of Polytechnic College, 1,000. 
Subscribers: 600. Booking: mainly D. 
Blanco (Conciertos Daniel). 


Dutch West Indies 


Curacao. Sponsor: Kunstkring. Di- 
rector Rudolf Boskaljon. Roxy Thea- 
ter, 900. Six to ten events, depending 


iel. 


Cuba 


Havana. Sponsor: Pro Arte Musi- 
cal. Subscribers: 3,000. Own auditor- 
ium, 1,500. Fifteen to 20 concerts, 
plus season of opera. Booking: Con- 
ciertos Daniel (E. de Quesada). 

Camagiiey. Sponsor: Pro Arte. 
Booking: Conciertos Daniel. 


| 238 E. 105 St., N. Y. C., N.Y. 


on budget. Booking: Conciertos Dan- 









Santiago. Sponsor: Pro Arte. Book- 


monica. Director: Sefiora 
ing: Conciertos Daniel. 


Uribe de Reyes. Teatro Sucre, 1,000. 
Subscribers: 100, including patrons. 
Seven events. Booking: mainly Con- 


ciertos Daniel. 
Caracas. Management: Pro Arte 


Musical. Director: Enrique de Que- 
sada. Teatro Municipal, 1,200. About 
30 events. Booking: Conciertos Dan- 


Maria 


Venezuela 


Peru 


Lima. Manager: Alfonso Vargas. 


iel. Teatro Municipal, 1,600. Four to 
Maracay. Sponsor: Pro Arte Musi- cight events. Booking: Conciertos 

cal, with Center of Agricultural In- Daniel. 

vestigation. Director: Dr. Carlos Zo- . 

zaya. Auditorium of Center of Agri- Chile 


cultural Investigation, 600. Subscrib- 
ers: 400. Twelve events. Booking: 
Conciertos Daniel (through Pro Arte 


Santiago. Sponsor: Instituto de Ex- 
tension Musical. Director: Vicente 


Salas Viu. Teatro Municipal, 1,500. 
in Caracas). About four events, plus seasons of 
: orchestra, ballet, chorus, chamber 
Colombia orchestra, etc. Booking: mainly Que- 
Begeis. Mansger: lemecl Aron sada, but also Iriberri, Gerard, Barry. 
burg. Teatro Colon, 1,000. About Argentina 
eight events. Booking: mainly Con- 
ciertos Daniel. Buenos Aires. Management: Con- 
Cali. Manager: Pedro Pablo Mor- Ciertos Daniel. Director: Alfonso de 
cillo. Teatro Municipal, 1,000. Eight Quesada. Teatro Colon, 3,300, and 
events. Booking: Arensburg in Bo- others. About 15 events, plus book- 
gota. ing artists for orchestra, opera, etc. 
Booking: Conciertos Daniel . . . Man- 
Ecuador agement: Conciertos Iriberri. Direc- 


tor: Signor Iriberri. Teatro Colon and 


Quito. Sponsor: others. About ten events, plus book- 


Sociedad Philhar- 
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ing artists for orchestra, opera, etc. 
Booking: direct with New York . 

Management:  Conciertos Gerard. 
About ten events in series, plus selling 
artists to orchestra, radio, etc. Book- 
ing: direct with New York . Man- 
agement: Conciertos Barry. Booking: 
mainly Argentine artists . Manage- 
ment: Conciertos Omar. Booking: an 
occasional concert artist . . . Sponsor: 
Wagneriana. Subscribers: 4,000. Many 
and varied events, including recitals, 
orchestral concerts, chamber music, 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


choruses, etc. Booking: Daniel, Iri- 
berri, Gerard, etc. 

Sponsor: Associacion de Conciertos 
de Camara. Teatro Cémico. About 24 
events, with accents on premieres, 
new works, etc. Booking: Daniel, 
Iriberri, Gerard, etc. 

Sponsor: Mozarteum de Buenos Aires. 
Occasional concerts. Booking: local- 
ly. 

Sponsor: Amigos de la Musica. Ten 
chamber music concerts, many with 
soloists and/or chorus. Booking: 
Daniel, Iriberri, Gerard, etc. 


| Uruguay 


Montivideo. Sponsor: S.O.D.R.E. 
(government agency). Director: Hugo 


Balzo. SODRE Theater, 2,000. Many 


| and varied events. SODRE controls 


George Howerton, Dean 


EDWARD FIORELLI 


Concert artist and teacher 


has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of violin. In 
addition to teaching on the 


college level, he will head 


the Stringed Instruments 
Section of the Preparatory 
which 


young artists between the 


Department, trains 


ages of six and seventeen. 


the symphony orchestra, chorus, bal- 
let, chamber orchestra, etc. Booking: 
mainly through Buenos Aires man- 
agers (Daniel, Iriberri, Gerard, et¢.). 
Sometimes direct with Europe or New 
York . . . Sponsor: Centro Cultural 
de Musica. President: Roman Fres- 


| nedo Siri. Teatro Solis, 2,000. Sub- 
| scribers: 
| during season. Specializes in recitals 


1,000. Six events monthly 


and ear ee . . . Manage- 
ment: O.D.E.C.A. Director: Alberto 
Lizardo Lopez. Organizes tours in 
Uruguay. Booking: mainly local 
artists . . . Representative: Alfredo 


| Scelza represents Conciertos Daniel. 


Brazil 


Sao Paulo. Sponsor: Pro Arte. 
Director: Hermann Frischler. Teatro 


| Municipal, 1,600. Subscribers: 2,000 
| to 2,500. Series of ten events, each 


twice. Booking: mainly Daniel, also 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | 


Evanston Illinois 
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Iriberri, Gerard... 


Management: Intercambio Cultural 
Artistica. Director: Hermann Frisch- 
ler. Books foreign artists in Brazil. 
Booking: represents Iriberri, Gerard. 
Sponsor: Cultura Artistica. Director: 
E. Mesquito. Cultura Artistica hall, 
1,500. Concert series. Booking: main- 
ly local artists. 

Rio de Janeiro. Sponsor: Associa- 
cao Brasileiro de Concertos (agency 
of Pro Arte). Directors: Maria Ame- 
lia de Rezende Martins and Teodoro 
Heuberger. Teatro Municipal, 2,300. 
Subscribers: about 2,000. Series of ten 
events. Booking: mainly Conciertos 
Daniel, also Iriberri, Gerard, etc.... 
Management: Pro Arte. Directors: 
same as above. Represent Conciertos 
Daniel in Brazil. 

Manager: Guglielmo Viggiani. Or- 
ganizes Brazilian tours for big attrac- 
tions. Booking: mainly direct with 
New York... Sponsor: Cultura 
Artistica. Director: Signor Botelho. 
Concert series of mainly local artists. 

Porto Alegre. Manager: Kurt 
Grave. Series of five or six events. 
Booking: Daniel, Iriberri through Sao 
Paulo representatives. 

Salvador (Bahia). Sponsor: Socie- 
dade de Cultura Artistica. Director: 
Alexandrina Ramalho. Teatro do In- 
stituto Normal, 2,000. Subscribers: 
4,000. Series of 14 events. Booking: 
Daniel (through Rio) and Iriberri. 

Recife (Pernambuco). Sponsor: So- 
ciedade de Cultura Musical. Presi- 
dent: Signor Ernest Oddenheimer. 
Teatro Santa Isabel, 1,000. Series of 
eight events. Booking: mainly Daniel 
(through Rio). 

Other Brazilian cities having con- 
cert series: Belo Horizonte, Curitiba, 
Niteroi, Santos, Campinas, Maceid, 
Aracaji. 





President Signs 
Music Council Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The legislation 
to grant the National Music Council 
a congressional charter, which was 


| passed by the House of Representa- 


tives on May 21 and by the Senate 
on July 23, was signed by President 
Eisenhower on Aug. 1. The National 
Music Council is the only active musi- 
cal organization now holding a con- 
gressional charter. 

In signing the bill, the President 
issued the following statement: 

“In approving the bill (H. R. 8110), 
to incorporate the National Music 
Council, I wish to salute musicians 
and the important part they play in 
the life of our people. American 


| music has brought us pleasurable 


distinction at home and abroad. 
“Congress has chartered the Na- 
tional Music Council because of its 
important and effective role as a cen- 
tral body representing virtually all of 
the major voluntary musical organi- 
zations in our country. Its members 


| include symphony orchestras, song 
| writers, choruses, educational associa- 


tions, publishers, labor unions, music 
clubs, and others. Thus the National 
Music Council is truly representative 
of the American way of life, in which 
music can flourish as it should in a 
free democratic society, as a volun- 
tary activity under the nourishment 
and control of private citizens. 
“Millions of Americans are en- 
| gaged in the creation, performance 
and active appreciation of music. In- 
deed it is a rare day when any one 
of us does not hear some form of 
music; it is hard to imagine our lives 
without it. The enjoyment of music 
—speaking for myself, at least—has 
a moral and spiritual value which is 


| unique and powerful. It reaches easily 
| and quickly across lingual, racial and 


national barriers. The development of 
American music, and the native de- 
velopment of any art, is therefore the 
development of a national treasure.” 


Opera Auditions 
Set for Northwest 


Seattle—Although its own sea- 
son has had to be postponed during 
financial reorganization, the North- 
west Grand Opera Association again 
has been asked to take over regional 
auditions for the Metropolitan Opera. 


Under the guidance of musical di- 
rector Eugene Linden and the com- 
pany’s new business manager, Frank 
N. Ward, semifinal auditions will take 
place in Spokane, Tacoma, and Port- 
land, Ore.; Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Seattle, where the finals will be held 
early in October. 


The summer outdoor musical sea- 
son has concluded with a satisfactory 
new development — performances by 
dance groups as part of a free Sun- 
day series sponsored by the Seattle 
Park Department and directed by 
Gustave Stern. Choreography by 
Robert Joffrey and Dorothy Fisher 
was effectively presented against the 
loftiest backdrop in the Northwest— 
Mount Rainier, seen across Lake 
Washington from the Seward Park 
amphitheater. 

Mr. Stern also conducted two out- 
door musicals at the Green Lake 
Aquatheater which were greater artis- 
tic than financial successes. After sev- 
eral years in Australia, home-town 
singer Evie Hayes returned to star 
triumphantly in “Call Me Madam”; 
for “The King and I” Constance Car- 
penter and Leonard Graves were 
brought in to head an excellent resi- 
dent cast. The superior choreography 
for both productions, which had five 
performances each and were blessed 


with superb weather, was by Robert 
Joffrey, young New York chorecog- 
rapher whose training was done with 
Mary Ann Wells of Seattle. 

Both shows drew about 50 per cent 
capacity of the 5,000-seat amphi- 
theater, a new feature of which is a 
floating orchestra pit in the poo! be- 
tween stage and audience. 

By contrast the fourth and final 
production, across the border, of Van- 
couver’s 17-year-old Theater Under 
the Stars was a highly successful 
“South Pacific”, starring the former 
London and Australian leads, Wilbur 
Evans and Mary La Roche. The man- 
agement reported 14 consecutive SRO 
houses (4,300 capacity) at Malkin 
Bowl in beautiful Stanley Park, where 
the show concluded a three-week run 
Aug. 25. 

The focus of attention in Seattle 
this fall is passage of Proposition No. 
1 at the Nov. 6 election, a $7,500,000 
bond issue to finance construction of 
a badly-needed 3,000-seat auditorium 
and a smaller house seating around 
800. These are part of a Civic Center 
project which would also mean re- 
modeling of the 5,000-seat Civic 
Auditorium. 

Contralto Elena Nikolaidi has been 
booked by the Seattle Symphony to 
replace Roberta Peters, who will not 
tour because of approaching mother- 
hood. Rachel Welke announces two 
subscription concerts at the downtown 
Palomar for the second season of her 
Seattle Women’s Symphony. Stanley 
Chapple, head of the School of 
Music at University of Washington, 
is planning to give both a Bach and 
a Haydn festival as well as three 
operas: “Amahl and the Night Vis- 
itors”, “The Magic Flute”, and “Don 
Pasquale”. _ —Maxine Cushing Gray 


Beverly Hills Group 
Announces Season 


Beverly Hills—The Beverly Hills 
Music Association will open its 1956- 
57 subscription season on Nov. 10, 
with a recital by Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, soprano. Also to be heard in 
the series are Guiomar Novaes, pian- 
ist; the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
under Eduard van Beinum; and the 
Quartetto Italiano. 
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New Orleans Symphony 
Lists Season’s Plans 


New Orleans.—An outstanding sea- 
son, beginning Oct. 30, will be offered 
by the New Orleans Symphony. Alex- 
ander Hilsberg and his 85 musicians 
will mark the 21st year of the organ- 
ization’s existence with a series of 18 
concerts. Sir Thomas Beecham will 
appear as a guest conductor of the 
orchestra. 

Soloists will include Zino Frances- 
catti and Isaac Stern, violinists; Solo- 
mon, Rudolf Serkin, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, and Philippe Entremont, pian- 
ists; and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist. 
Mr. Hilsberg will conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, with Frances 
Yeend, soprano; Jane Hobson, mezzo- 
soprano; John McCollum, tenor; and 
Kenneth Smith, bass. 

The orchestra will present a series 
for small children as well as 14 youth 
concerts, which will again be broad- 
cast to the Louisiana schools over a 
13 station network. This year marks 
Mr. Hilsberg’s fourth year as director 
of the orchestra, which last spring 
made a tour of Latin America under 
the auspices of ANTA. 

The Crescent City Summer Pops 
gave two more concerts on Aug. 9 
and 10. George Jansen was the con- 
ductor; Kelly Rand, the master of 
ceremonies; and Anne Harvey, mezzo- 
soprano, soloist. 

In the Aug. 16 and 17 program, 
George Jansen offered audiences both 
serious and light works, with Charles 
Anthony, New Orleans tenor now of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as soloist. 
Mr. Anthony was rapturously re- 
ceived. 

Ewing Poteet, violinist and music 
critic of the “New Orleans Item”, 
conducted a popular program of more 
than average interest, with Donald 
Bernard, baritone; Jose Torres, tenor; 
and Barbara Faulkner, sopranos, as 
soloists. The three singers possessed 
outstanding voices, and Miss Faulk- 
ner’s success was indeed a rare one. 

—Harry Brunswick Loéb 


Marlboro Festival 
Concludes Season 


Marlboro, Vt. — The Marlboro 
Music Festival wound up this sum- 
mer’s season on Aug. 25 and 26 with 
a series of five orchestral and cham- 
ber concerts. 

Pianist Rudolf Serkin played four 
Mozart concertos in three concerts 
during the weekend, each program 
opening with a Mozart symphony 
played by the festival orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alexander Schneider. A 
chamber concert on Saturday fea- 
tured the Dvorak Quintet, the Bee- 
thoven Cello Sonata in D, and the 
Bartok “Contrasts” for clarinet, vio- 
lin, and piano. Artists for this con- 
cert included Alexander Schneider, 
Felix Galimir, and Sonia Monosoff, 
violinists; Lotte Bamberger, violist; 
Herman Busch and Madeleine Foley, 
cellists; Harold Wright, clarinet; and 
Van Cliburn, Lawrence Smith, and 
Rudolf Serkin, pianists. 

Other events included a lecture by 
Paul Henry Lang on “Mozart after 
200 Years”, plus an informal con- 
certo rehearsal by Mr. Serkin, Mr. 
Schneider, and the festival orchestra. 


Pittsburgh Symphony 
Announces Schedule 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh Sym- 
Phony, William Steinberg, musical 
director, has announced a schedule of 
over 90 concerts for its 1956-57 
season. Included among contemporary 
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works in the programs will be the | 
premiere of Boris Koutzen’s overture | 


“From the American Folklore”, as 
well as the Rolf Liebermann Con- 
certo for Jazz Band and Orchestra, 
Theme and Variations by Clifford 
Taylor, Pittsburgh composer, and 
Ernst Toch’s Symphony No. 3. 

Four soloisis will be making their 
first appearance with the orchestra. 
They are Lukas Foss, pianist, con- 
ductor, and composer; Inge Borkh, 
soprano; and pianists Geza Anda and 
Maria Tipo. 

Other soloists will include Robert 
Casadesus, Rudolf Firkusny, Artur 
Rubinstein, and Rudolf Serkin, pian- 
ists; Gold and Fizdale, duo-pianists; 
Zino Francescatti and Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinists; and Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, cellist. Guest conductors will in- 
clude Sir Thomas Beecham, Fernando 
Previtali, and associate conductor 
Karl Kritz. 


Ankara Enjoys 


Eventful Year 


Ankara.—The Turkish capital had 
an unusually eventful season this 
year, thanks to the international ex- 
change of artists and the activities of 
some private local organizations. The 
government—sponsored State Opera 
and Presidential Orchestra followed 
their usual course. 

An important concert was given at 
the season’s end by the choir of the 
Gazi Institute. Although this group 
does not yet have official professional 
status, its performances of ancient 
and modern German choral music, 
ranging from a motet by Obrecht to 
some excerpts from Carl Orff’s 
“Catulli Carmina”, revealed a_thor- 
ough preparation for this task. Large- 








ly responsible for such an achieve- | 


ment was the conductor (and head of 


the music department of the institute), | 


Eduard Zuckmayer, a German musi- 
cian residing in Turkey since the mid- 
thirties. 

Five months after her first visit, 
Vera Franceschi returned to Ankara 
for the Turkish premiere of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Piano Concerto. Un- 
fortunately this was not realized. In- 


stead, Miss Franceschi devoted part | 


of her scheduled appearance with the 
orchestra to a recital, and presented 
works by Galuppi, Clementi, 


Thomson, among others. In the sec- 
ond half of the evening she was solo- 
ist in the Beethoven C minor Concerto. 
In both instances 
showed her technical prowess and in- 
terpretative approach. At a National 
Library concert she collaborated with 
Fethi Kopuz, Turkish violinist, in 
performances of sonatas by Mozart 
(K. 376), Beethoven (“Spring”), and 
Franck. 

The event which caused the great- 
est excitement, however, was the visit 
of Dizzy Gillespie and his new big 
band. This was the 
Turkish audiences had heard 
American jazz. Considering the tre- 
mendous ovations received by this 
group, it might be wise for planners 
of American cultural activities abroad 
to send some more first rate jazzmen 
to these parts of the world. 


first time that | 
live | 


Bee- | 
thoven, Adnan Saygun, and Virgil | 


Miss Franceschi | 


—Ilhan K. Mimaroglu | 


Handel Records 
Destroyed in Hamburg 


Hamburg. — Children here de- 
stroyed much of a valuable collec- 
tion of instruments and musical manu- 
scripts once owned by the composer 
Handel, according to local police. 
The collection was stored in a small 
house that has been unoccupied for 
some time. 
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° Coach @ Composer “an inspiring maestro” 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. ' TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 











Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: 


HINES . MADEIRA 


: MARGOLIS 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


. PECHNER ° HAWKINS 
Phone CO, 5-9155 








ONLY VOCAL TEAC 
NeW YORK CITY OPERA’ con ‘An 





NEKTAR DE FLONDOR 


merennarene. try & STAGE DIRECTOR 


N ‘ 
160 WEST 73rd ST., NEW YORK CITY, PHONE TR. 3-3529 











Frantz 


and 


Marion 


PROSCHOWSKI 


Teachers of Voice 
180 West 58th Street, New York City, Telephone CO 5-2136 








Juilliard School of Music ° 





LOTTE LEONARD 


Mannes College of Music 


PROFESSOR 
OF 
SINGING 











ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 


200 West 57th St., New York. 


Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 








. @ grasp of different styles, and understanding of the 
PAULINE war * gangs should flow and build to a climax and an actress’ 
sense of how to convey emotion... . . Y. Times. 
her voice is dee Pp ar’) t. "atural timbre 
is extremely warm... N. y. ‘Beil Tribune. 
CONTRALTO — Voice Training ti Breath Controli—Iinterpretation—Member NYSTA-NATS 





. 9-5254 








SOPRANO 
COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 





LOIS ALBRIGHT Teacher of Successful Singers 


Auditions by appointment - 
119 W. 57th St. (Suite 710) N.Y. 19, 











LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bldg. 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 
Home Phone: AC-2-0518 








cHARLES G. READING 


TR 7-7573 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assistant to the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person auther- 
ized to carry on his teaching ef 
the “Art of Bel Canto.” 








[BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
io Address: 2 


200 Wi 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


‘est 57th Street, New York 











BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive * Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


Teacher of Singing 
—— , 22 ; Socutty 


Suilllord School” ‘of Music 








WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


Teacher ROBERTA PETERS, 
of of the Metropolitan 


NORMAN SCOTT 
Opera Association 


19 E, 94th St., N. Y. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., N.Y.C.—Cl 


7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St. 
_New York 23. SU 7-1514 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Aig Academy, 


men hn” Maine 

6 WEEK SESSION. uly 9-Aug. 18, 1956 
for String Players and Pianists 

Individual Lessons, Chamber Music Featured. 

For booklet write 


Secy.: 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 


ROSA BOK 


Coloratura Soprano 
(Formerly Metropolitan Opera) 
Now teaching Voice Placement 

Repertoire—Opera—Recital 


241 Central Park West, New York SU 7-3210 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding « A rtists 
Concert—Opera—TV—Ra: 
Member NYSTA oN. NATS< 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


Rooney Coffer 


Piano Teacher 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
205 W. 57th St., NYC CI 7-5420 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 


Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


(fermerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. Atw 9-5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIQUE 
Studio: 700 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


HUGH FRASER-NOALL 


Teacher of Voice 
Mannes College of Music 
Private Studio—By Appt: 


121 E. 57th St., NY 22 PL 8-0371 
Kleanor Fraser-Noall, Coach-Accompanist 


MARINKA 
GUREWICH 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Feculty: New York College of Music 
398 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


LOLA HAYES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studir': 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 


he EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PLAnteTS soseanee roe cue * tral 
UNIVERSITY, AND CONSERVATORY 


HING POSITIONS 
117 East roth Street, New York, N. Y. 


prot. MAX KLEIN 


Vienna’s —— Voice Builder 
n 


NEW YORK 


844 W. 72 St., NYC 23 









































TR 3-5736 
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Emanuel Ondricek has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Boston 
University School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts as an instructor of violin. 
He will direct master classes as well 
as inaugurate a new refresher course 
in violin performance and teaching 
for former students of the instrument. 
Another innovation will be the “Bos- 
ton University Violin Ensemble”, 
which Mr. Ondricek will direct. 


The university has announced sev- 
eral appointments to the music fac- 
ulty. Paul Matthen, — bass-baritone, 
will teach voice as well as participate 
in recitals and school-sponsored radio 
and television performances. Harriet 
Nordholm has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of music education. 


Curt Sachs, musicologist, has just 
completed teaching a graduate semi- 
nar in musicological research during 
the summer session. 


Fernando Laires has joined the 
faculty of the University of Texas 
as guest assistant professor of piano. 
His activities will include recitals at 
the university as well as teaching. 


Adelphi College announces that 
Karin Branzell, contralto, and Al- 
fredo Valenti will be on the faculty 
for the coming year. Mme. Branzell 
will give voice instruction, and Mr. 
Valenti will direct the activities of the 
opera workshop. 


Park College, Kansas City, Mo., 
announces the appointment of Nor- 
man Nunn as acting chairman of the 
department of music. Robert C. 
Vernon has joined the faculty as in- 
structor in voice and theory, and 
Richard E. Cormier has been ap- 
pointed instructor in instrumental 
music. 


Andrew B. White, baritone, has 
been appointed head of the voice 
department in the college of fine arts 
at Drake University. 


Lloyd Spear, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kans., has been named director 
of the Bethany Messiah Festival, now 
in its 75th year. 


Rudolf Kruger has been reappoint- 
ed director of the opera workshop at 
Texas Christian University, as well 
as general director of the Fort Worth 
Civic Opera Association. 


Jacksonville College of Music in 
Florida announces the appointment of 
Amelia Cardwell as director of the 
opera workshop, newly instituted this 
year. Performances in English are 
planned this season of Mozart’s 
“Bastien and Bastienne”, Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, and Menotti’s 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone”. 


Lorenzo Malfatti, baritone, has 
joined the music faculty of Chatham 
College, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The New York College of Music 
is adding several new courses to its 
curriculum for this, its 79th, year. 
These include a class in musical 
comedy for singers under Frederick 
Dvonch, musical director of the City 
Center Light Opera Company; one in 
operetta ensemble, featuring Viennese 
and American repertoire, by Sieg- 
fried Landau; a choral workshop, 
under Frederick Kurzweil, for con- 


ductors; and courses in contemporary 
music and in oratorio, both under 
Mr. Landau. New also is a series of 
nine classes in “The Healthy Voice” 
by Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz, chief 
of the Voice and Speech Clinic, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, to begin 
in late October. This is an amplifica- 
tion of a similar course given by Dr. 
Brodnitz during the college’s summer 
session. 


Gluck’s opera “Armide” will be 
presented by the opera department of 
Hartt College of Music in Hartford 
in honor of the 15th anniversary of 
Hartt Productions. John Gutman, as- 
sistant manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been commissioned 
to prepare the English adaptation. 
Moshe Paranov will be the musical 
director, and Elemer Nagy will design 
scenery and costumes and will be in 
charge of stage direction. 


Edwin Hughes’s master class for 
pianists closed its six-week session 
Aug. 11. Classes were implemented 
by evening recitals by artist and pro- 
fessional students of Mr. Hughes. 
Among those who gave programs 
were Dorothy Bullock, Josephine 
Caruso, Alberta Childs, Lorraine 
Gaal, Dorothy Garver, and Jeannine 
Romer. The series was culminated 
with a two-piano recital by Edwin 
and Jewel Bethany Hughes, who will 
resume teaching at their New York 
studios on Sept. 17. 


Konrad Wolff, concert pianist and 
teacher, has moved his New York 
studio to 210 Riverside Drive. 


About 50 singing teachers from 
several states attended the sixth an- 
nual workshop of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing at the 
University of Colorado in August. 
Panels and discussions were held for 
a week’s duration concerning im- 
provement of teaching methods. Alex- 
ander Grant, member of the music 
faculty of Colorado University and 
vice-president of NATS, served as 
director of the convention. Staff per- 
sonnel for the workshop included 
composer Solon Alberti of New York 
City and E. Clifford Toren, president 
of NATS. 


Sonia Sharnova gave a reception 
this summer at the Covenant Club in 
Chicago for her former pupil, Edith 
Long, now a leading soprano at the 
Hamburg State Opera. 


Pupils of Alfred Stohner were ac- 
tive during the summer season. Bass 
William Smith played Joe in “Show 
Boat” at Jones Beach; Jonathan 
Kinsler, also at Jones Beach, was 
engaged by Thomas Scherman for a 
Town Hall appearance this fall; 
Pennyann Green appeared in “Damn 
Yankees”; Susan Shaute was in the 
company of the St. Louis Opera; 
Charles Quinlivan, Judy Paige, and 
Anne Waugh worked with stock com- 
panies in Cincinnati, Irwin, Pa., and 
Cohasset, Mass., respectively; Muriel 
Simmons sang Tosca and Mimi at 
the Amato Opera; Larry Buoy per- 
formed Marcello, Helen Feil, Su- 
sanna, and Josh Lieberman, Elaine 
Emmerich, Joanne Dimino, Matty 
Cudmore, and Randy Lansing small 
parts with the same group. Warren 
Kemmerling has been engaged for the 
forthcoming “Chevrolet Show”, and 
Ralph Linn for the Broadway musical 
“Lil’ Abner”. 








ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 


Univ. ef Rochester, Rochester, N. Y, 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Cencert Harpist - Teacher 
Co- author : ‘Method for the Harp” 
“The Art of enuiaes,, 
“Pathfinder to the _ @ 
Studio Mannes College Mf usic 


157 E 74 St., N. ¥. C. LA 2-1690 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
246 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1808 











D A R a Ls 


PIANO ¢ THEORY © COACHING 

Accredited “Progressive Series’ Teacher 

FACULTY: JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSiCc 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 





SU 7-2849 : 
wm RAND AL 
of Paris 


French Song Repertoire 
Coach-Accompanist 


40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Principles 
Private Lessons—Courses For Teachers 


320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


STUART ROSS 


Coach Accompanist 
Accompanist 1955-1956 for 
Patrice Munsel and Charles Kullman 
145 W. 55th St., NYC Ci 7-4564 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., N.Y.C. Tel LE 2-1800 


MADAME SOLANO 
VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert coach. Classical 
Span. songs. Beginners & professionals 
RI 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


robert TABOR 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 
61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3061 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music; 
Bronx ones: | Mannes College of Music; 
Member Aspen oo 
77 Kensi: 


Rd., Bromxville, N. Y. 
Te on eracld 7-1180 


ANGELA WESCHLER — 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. Y. College of Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.¥.C. SChuyler 4-7678 
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[LILI WEXBERG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
a Placement 
com? es College of Music 
96st. NY 28 BU 87791 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 
1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phene Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


CONCERT PIANIST —TEACHER 
210 Riverside Drive, N. WA 7-4622 


Also: 2460 16th St., Weshtagien, D. C. 
CO 5-738! 























Coach and 
Accompanist 


LOWELL FARR 


152 West 58th St. NYC OX 5-4366 
“Elegant accompaniment” 
New York Times 


“Refinement of musicianship. 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


OTTO GUTH 


San oe Opera “Association 
Faculty Mannes ee of Music 
160 W. ‘73rd St, N. -¥.C TR 3-3432 











| wre ATCHEK 


Coach. PR. aist or of Detores Wilson 
Accompan . of igor Gorin and 


a _Nikolaidi 
Phones: | Studio—C 0 5. 8009; Home—Li 4-1815 


CARROLL Hollister 


Concert and Opera Repertoire 


Available for New York Recitals 
344 W. 72 St., NYC 23 


WILLIAM H U G “ ES 














50 1 W. 671 ones th St, | N. ¥. Cc. TR 3-8373 


Nathan Price 


ing of | his new studio 
yc 19. OXford | 5-706 


ws SHOMATE 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
116 East 57th St., rood York City 
PLaza 3-819 





140 a 55 ss St. 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
$15 West 57th St. CO 5-7u66 


wet WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 








LO 5-2431 











Dance Instruction 








BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera House Studio 15 
adults 











Classes for c' 
Education in Dancing 
1425 Broadwa NYC. LO 5-0864 
Branch Schosl, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
September, 1956 


About 12,000 students of public, 
private, and parochial high schools 
in the Philadelphia area will have 
the opportunity to attend rehearsals 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra this 
season. The project of four events 
has been instituted in the belief that 
it will encourage appreciation of 
music in general, as well as aid 
talented students in making progress 
in their musical careers. The series 
is an expansion of a similar plan car- 
red out successfully last year. Con- 
ductor Eugene Ormandy will use a 
microphone at the podium to explain 
his procedure to the audience. Lis- 
teners will be able to hear his com- 
ments and directions to the musicians. 


Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, North Carolina, sponsored sev- 
eral concerts during its summer 
session. Violinist Samuel Thaviu, 
concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, appeared in a recital. Visiting 
summer faculty members David and 
Mabel Smith performed Menotti’s 
“The Telephone”. And folk singers 
John Jacob Niles and Horton Barker 
appeared in recitals of ballads and 
folk songs. A workshop in American 
folk arts was conducted by Richard 
Chase, as well as a music education 
workshop sponsored by the college 
and the American Institute of Normal 
Methods, supervised by Gordon Nash, 
chairman of the college department 
of music. 


Antioch College sponsored a music 
series during the summer in connec- 
tion with its Shakespeare Festival. 
Special programs were devoted to 
contemporary Soviet composers and 
to Charles Ives. Also held were two 
composers forums. A chamber or- 
chestra during the summer provided 
incidental music for the plays pro- 
duced at the festival. 


The Hunter College Opera Work- 
shop will hold auditions this fall for 
singers. Rose Landver and William 
Tarrasch will be in charge of work- 
shop activities. 

The tenth Mid-West National Band 
Clinic, to be held this December in 
Chicago, will feature concerts of band 
and orchestral music, plus instru- 
mental clinics and exhibits by music 
publishers. 


The concert series of the Hampton 
Institute, Va., this season will feature 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, actor 
Claude Rains, Kovach and Rabovsky 
and Company, the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, and Adele Addison, soprano. 

The third annual Liturgical Music 
Workshop, held in August at Boys 


Town, Neb., featured courses in 
chant, polyphony, contemporary 
music, liturgy, history of music, or- 


gan, a boy choir clinic, and master 
classes ‘and seminars in special sub- 
jects. Included among the faculty 
were Flor Peeters, Royal Flemish 
Conservatory; Rev. Francis Brunner, 
of St. Alphonsus Church, Chicago; 
James Welch, of St. Philip Neri 
Church in New York City; Rev. 
Richard Schuler, St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul; Roger Wagner, choral di- 
rector and instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Rev. 
Elmer Pfeil, of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee; Eugene Selhorst, East- 
man School of Music; and Camile 
Van Hulse, of SS Peter and Paul 
Church, Tuscon. 


Solon Alberti has returned to New 
York after completing his 25th sum- 
mer teaching in the West and South. 
He held his 11th class in Salt Lake 
City, the last six sessions as director 
of the workshop at the University of 

“Utah, with Richard Bonelli and Lara 
Hoggard as guest lectures. After each 
of these workshop sessions, Mr. Al- 
berti remains for two weeks longer to 





Marcel 
harpist and teacher, heads the newly 


Grandjany, distinguished 
formed harp department at the 
Manhattan School of Music. He will 
be assisted by Christine Stavrache 


give private lessons in singing and 
repertoire. In Boulder, Colo., he was 
faculty lecturer at the workshop held 
there under the auspices of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. Here he gave programs of 
his own songs with members of the 
class as soloists. 

Some of the activities of young 
artists from Mr. Alberti’s studio fol- 
low: LuCretia Ferre, soprano, has 
spent the last year in Europe, singing 
in several cities. Catherine Johnson, 
soprano, was soloist with the Denver 
Band, was heard in Salt Lake City 
and Boulder, and was soprano soloist 
in “Elijah” at the Park Avenue Chris- 
tian Church. Carmon Caplinger, bass, 
was engaged for the summer by the 
Brandywine Theater, West Chester, 
Pa. Bettye Hairston, soprano, sang 
Julie in “Carousel” at the same the- 
ater. Anita Halgen, soprano, was 
heard in recital at Carnegie Recital 
Hall. She is soloist at the Zion 


Lutheran Church in Brooklyn. An- | 


tonio di Rienzo, tenor, was soloist in 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
Avenue Christian Church. He and 
Miss Johnson gave a joint recital in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Rose Mary Tiernan, 
soprano was soloist in “The Creation” 
and in Dubois’ss “The Seven Last 


at the Park | 


as exhibits covering the entire field 
of band music. Visiting bands will 
include the Waukegan Grade School 
Band, of Waukegan, Ill.; the Cleve- 
land Heights High School Band, of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Kiltie Band, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kullman Receives Post 


At Indiana University 


Bloomington, Ind.—Charles Kull- 
man, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been appointed resi- 
dent tenor for the Indiana University 
School of Music for the academic 
year of 1956-57. Mr. Kullman was 
heard in Bloomington in May as 
Prince Shuiski in “Boris Godunoff” 
with the Metropolitan. 

Andre Gertler, Hungarian violinist, 
has been teaching in the Indiana 
University School of Music during the 
summer session. He appeared here in 
a sonata recital on Aug. 8 with Bela 
Boszormenyi-Nagy, Hungarian pian- 
ist, who is now a regular member of 
the school’s faculty. —E. P 


Summer Concert Series 


Begun in Grand Marais 


Grand Marais, Minn.—Under the 
sponsorship of the Town Hall Art 
Colony, summer branch of the Minne- 
apolis School of Art, a chamber- 
music series was inaugurated here 
this season, directed by Gerard Sam- 
uel. Soloists included pianist Eva 
Knardahl and ballerina Sonia Orlova. 
For many residents of this small 
northern fishing village, the series 
constituted their first live concerts. 





Words” at the Park Avenue Christian | 


Church. Amanda Kemp, soprano, 
gave a recital in Kansas City, Kan. 
Beryl Layne, soprano, gave a recital 
at the Scarsdale Woman’s Club. 

Miklos Schwalb is opening a New 
York studio, where he will teach on 
Fridays and Saturdays. For the past 
ten years the pianist has been on the 
faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, in Boston, and he 
will continue to teach there on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. In Boston he 
has had five Fulbright and four Beebe 
scholarship winners among his stu- 
dents. 


MENC Moves 
To Washington 


Washington, D. C.—The Music 
Educators National Conference has 
moved its headquarters office from 
Chicago to this city. The new address 
is 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6. It is also the new office 
of the “Music Educators Journal”. 


Band Betterment Group | 


To Hold Conference 


The second annual conference of 
the Band Betterment Associates will 
be held on Nov. 23 and 24 at the 
High School of Fashion Design, New 
York City. There will be a series of 
concerts and demonstrations as well 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Studie 672 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard rrr bt -~ Area N.Y. 


MEMBER N.A.T.S. 








| alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Volce—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
Circle 6-6938 











Dolf Swing i 
Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juillierd Scheol of Music 
Momber Amer. Acad. of Feashers of Singing 
NATS end NYSTA 

15 W. 67th St., N. ¥. 23 





TR 7-5888 
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Advertising 











WANTED—A used Lyon. and Healy harp. 
Preferably gold, Model 23 (or 17). 
Address Box 901, care. of Musical Amer- 
ica, 113 West 57th St., New York 19. 











Fer the convenience of. 
LIBRARIES 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


is now available on 
MICROFILM 
For information, address: 
Musical America, 
113: W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 
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Brazilian Symphony Launches 


Mozart Observances in Rio 


Rio de Janeiro—The Brazilian 
Symphony (Orquestra Sinfénica 
Brasileira) opzned the Mozart com- 
memorations in this city. The con- 
ductor was Eleazar de Carvalho, the 
orchestra’s permanent conductor, and 
the soloist was Friedrich Gulda, who 
played the piano concertos, K. 537 
and K. 449, with unbelievable ma- 
turity for a man of his young years. 

Heard for the first time in Rio, 
Zara Nelsova, cellist, gave the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto an unforgettable read- 
ing, with the excellent support of 
guest-conductor Lamberto Baldi. She 
won enthusiastic applause from the 
audience and the orchestra as well as 
acclaim from the press. 

Another guest conductor, Hellmuth 
Thierfelder, conducted Brahms’s First 
and Fourth symphonies. In Bruckner’s 
Third Symphony the visitor kept the 
work’s large form impressively under 
control. The novelty for the Rio 
audience was Blacher’s impressive 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini. 

Returning from a European. tour, 
Jacques Klein, pianist, was heard in 
a well-projected performance of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto with 
the same orchestra. 


Gulda-Klein Duo 


There have been many high points 
in the recital and concert season. The 
Associagao Brasileira de Concertos 
and the Pro-Arte Society offered a 
joint recital by Mr. Gulda and Mr. 
Klein. Mozart’s Sonata, K. 448; Schu- 
bert’s Fantasia. Op. 103; and Brahms’s 
Haydn Variations formed the core of 
the program. 

The Budapest Quartet gave a mem- 
orable Beethoven program. Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist, returned to Rio to 
give a recital that included works by 
Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Bartok, 
Guarnieri, and Smetana. Isaac Stern, 
violinist, with Alexander Zakin as his 
excellent accompanist, played in his 
customary style works by Prokofieff, 
Handel, Brahms, and Bach. 

Gloria Davy, soprano, was heard 
in a program of songs by Purcell, 


Schumann, Wolf, Debussy, Barber, 
Mignone, Gershwin, and Guarnieri. 
Tamara Toumanova and Vladimir 
Oukhtomsky were presented in a 
dance recital that was attended by a 
capacity audience. 

The new organ of the National 
School for Music was heard for the 
first time by the general public, when 
the Cultura Artistica Society present- 
ed the Italian organist Fernando 
Germani in a recital, in which Reger’s 
Fantasy “Straf’ mich nicht in deinem 
Zorn” was the high point. 

Wanda Luzzato, violinist, presented 
stylistically convincing interpretations 
of Handel’s Sonata in D major; 
Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 100; and the 
Franck Sonata. 


Czech Quartet Heard 


A concert of fine music-making was 
given by the Janacek Quartet, of 
Czechoslovakia. The group should be 
praised not only for its masterly 
readings of works by Czechoslovakian 
composers but also for its perform- 
ances of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Debussy. 

A very impressive performance of 
Mozart’s “Requiem”, which has not 
been heard here for many years, was 
given by the Associagaéo de Canto 
Coral. The guest conductor, Kurt 
Thomas, gave an impressive reading, 
implying that the work must be dear 
to his heart. 

The vocal quartet SODCA, of 
Buenos Aires, offered well-balanced 
performances of chamber songs. 

The Municipal Theater opened 
early in April for a short dance 
season with its own ballet, with 
guest artists Alicia Markova, Oleg 
Briansky, and Beatriz Consuelo. Later 
in the season Tamara Toumanova ap- 
peared with the same ensemble, at- 
tracting a large public. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Club of Rio, the folk-song singer 
Mara, accompanied by the composer 
Valdemar Henrique, gave a memor- 
able recital of Brazilian songs. 

—Herbert J. Friedmann 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





Direct from the Royal Theatre, C 


First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet’ H. A. BROENSTED, Director 





y of 130 including Orchestra 





P 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


*Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


im the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - March 1957 
Koester and Stahl wzstterscmisettit., esi 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 


e 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 
First Tour Fall 1956 


The I NBC Opera Company 


i The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
ph. oO’ Mail & per, 


2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON yeaa 











Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





New—Company of 50 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conduc 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET_-HAMMERSTEIN—GERSUWIN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





5th Sold Out Tour , Feb., Mar., 1957 


Arthur Fiedler &The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd TOUR ORCHESTRA 





FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


‘Mantovani and his new music 
Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: pe, AK... 
American Debut, 


Golden Age Singers  “"*rai'srss 
of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Elizabethan and other musie 





By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Festival Quartet ystatuten ya 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Nickolai Graudan, ‘Cello 
Stockholm Gosskor won Amereen Ton 


Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








Fourth American Tour Pebruary - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 12 male singers, 12 female 








The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Carolers Trio #2332" 


(with pianist) 
Personal Direction: entitt O'Neill & anual 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Company of Nine 





2nd Tour 1956-57 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 
BASS-BARITONE 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 
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Personal Direction Personal Direction Personal Direction | ALES 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown Kurt Weinhold Ty em pleton 
ee Pianist 
~~ CLAUDIO LICIA FRANCES THOMAS L. 
Arrau x Albanese sen. | Bible Thome 
| Baldwin Pieno Pianist ete. Worth, Kansas City Opere | Se Mezzo-Soprano | Bestians 
«JOSEPH JUSSI WALTER | ROMAN 
Battista Bjoerling Cassel - Totenberg 
Pianist Tenor Baritone | Violinist 
=" in | MISCHA NADINE | DOROTHY | 
Elman Conner | Warenskjold 
Duncan ; Violinist Soprano | Soprano 
_ RUDOLF JON «| FRANCIS. tCSs~S 
— Firkusny Crain Yeend 
List Pianist ; Tenor Soprano 
Pianist EMIL LISA. | 
GEORGE Gilels Della Casa 
London = Pianist ; Soprano — Personal Direction | 
Bass-Baritone CARROLL IGOR Andre Mertens 
MILDRED Glenn Gorin 
. Violinist Baritone 
Miller iiiiintiaiin SZYMON WITOLD —-WALTER 
GERALD —- Goldberg i Malcuzynski Gieseking 
iolinist Pianist Baldwin Piano Pianist 
Moore ; ; NAN DOROTHY JAN 
ccompanist Speaks : 
(Lecture-Piano Recital) Merriman Maynor Rubes 
WILLIAM a Mezzo-Soprano Soprano eee OR Pe Basso | 
Primrose YEHUDI RENATA 
vw | Oistrakh em Menuhin Tebaldi 
. iolinis Violinist Soprano 
Sanroma | Lily Pons LEONARD JENNIE 
Gcidutn Plane Pianist Soprano Pen nario Tou rel 
ELEANOR Metropolitan, San Francisco L Pianist Mezzo-Soprano 
Steber Rostropovic -_ 
Soprano "Cellist Senofs ky 
_—_—- TOSSY Violinist Personal Direction 
S iva kovsk RISE Horace J. Parmelee 
Stette RS i: vonis | Stevens 
Sais GLADYS Mezzo-Soprano ¥ 
. Sw a rth out YI-KWEI MILDRED 
Wicks Violinist Mezzo-Soprano Sze Di | | | ng 
Bass-Baritone Harpist 
CAMILLA Vronsky ALFRED and HERBERT HERMAN 
Williams & Babin | Teltschik Godes 
Soprano Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists Duo-Pianists | Pianist 
































JOSEPH EGER 





Britten 


Peter Korn 


Hindemith 
Saint-Saens 
Dukas 
Chabrier 

Louis Cheslock 


Glazounov 
Heifetz 


Atterberg 





Richard Strauss ... 


Othmar Schoek ... 


ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE 


—Partial Listing 


Concerto No. | in D Major 
Concerto No, 2 in Eh Major 
Concerto No. 3 in Eh Major 
Concerto No. 4 in Eh Major 
Serenade for Tenor, Horn & Strings 
Concerto No. | 

Concerto No. 2—Horn & Strings 


.Concerto Nos. |, 2 


Concerto for Horn & Strings 
Concertino 

Concerto 

Concerto 

Morceau de Concert 
Villanelle 

Larghetto 

Concerto 


.Concerto for Horn & Strings 


Reverie 


Three Songs for Horn, Voice & 
Strings 


. .Concerto 








RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
WESTMINSTER RECORDS 


@ NATIONAL 
WO Luben Vichey, President ¢ 


ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22 


New York Times 
Feb. 6, 1956... 


Dh, 


FRENCH HORN 
VIRTUOSO 


“In Mr. Eger’s hands, the instrument was docile, capable of 
crisply articulated rapid passages and legato worthy of a 
string player. The fine, sensitive, musicianly playing of this 
young artist was warmly cheered by the audience.” 


—N. Y. Times, January 9, 1956 


“An extraordinary performance of the Horn Concerto in E 
flat. Mr. Eger is a fantastic technician, cool and collected in 
all matters concerning his wretchedly difficult instrument.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune, February 6, 1956 


“Flawless musician . .. played superbly.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 


“An artist of distinction, virtuosity and perceptiveness.”’ 


—Los Angeles Times, October 17, 1955 


Throughout the entire evening Eger’s tone was ideal: Rich, 
noble, dignified, mysterious, His rapid, brilliant passage-work 
was a real joy to hear. Unlike many horn players who achieve 
their maximum power and sonority in the high tenor range, 
Eger’s astonishing virtuosity embraces even the range below 
middle C, where he was often at his most brilliant!” 


—Los Angeles Examiner, October 18, 1955 


“Five bows ... beauty, sureness, accuracy.” 
—Denver Post 


“The incomparable horn player, Joseph Eger, played two 
horn concerti. His delivery was perfect. His tone, phrasing, 
and technical aptitude were admirable, and the audience 
which filled the hall to capacity applauded him enthusiastic- 
ally.” 

—Musical Courier, February 1956 








